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Meal, plans for, $2; family four for a 


recipes using low-point and no-point fo js! 


F 
M 
NEW BOOKLET—MENUS FOR A WEEK, NEW WARTIME ae tom 
RECIPES, AND A SHOPPING LIST FOR PLANNED MARKETING Yam 
If you teach food classes, this book- _no-point foods—even in these days 4 Sh Gm 
let will be useful because it contains when there is a shortage of meat, ; 
asimple guideforplanningthreeappe- _ butter and cream. 
tizing, inexpensive meals a day which Every dish made from these recipes . 
meet the nutritional standards of the is more wholesome because it con- | 
government “‘Basic-7"" Food Chart. tains an extra amount of whole milk ts 
The recipes demonstrate how, substances and extra vitamin D. And oS Teac 
through the use of Irradiated Pet every dish costs less because Irradiat- “a 
Milk, you can prepare delicious, ed Pet Milk costs less generally than Pie U.s. 
nourishing meals with low-point and —_ ordinary milk much less than cream. " 
Mrs 
Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY U.S 


1448-F Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
Please send me, free of charge, one copy of ‘“‘Three-A-Day Meal Planner” 


I teach (subjects) in school (grade) 
Name Address as 
State 
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High School 


You’ll want to consider these new home economics 


texts for use in your fall classes. 


THE GIRL’S DAILY LIFE 


Adelaide Laura Van Duzer * Edna M. Andrix 
Ethelwyn L. Bobenmyer + E. Maude Hawkins 
Mary E. Hemmersbaugh + Elsa P. Page 


An entirely new general home economics text based on the authors’ earlier 
successful book EVERYDAY LIVING FOR GIRLS. It may be used in 
the second year of the composite or spiral home economics program or for 
the personal regimen course. The unit-problem organization is used. 


@ The high school girl is taught to adjust herself to 
daily life in and out of school; to stimulate her de- 
sire to self-improvement; to give the girl a know!- 
edge of the world about her. 


@ The text contains a comprehensive treatment of 
food, clothing, health, personality development, 
good grooming, use of leisure time, business behav- 
ior, marriage, entertaining, and citizenship. 


640 pages $2.12 list 


YOU AND YOUR MONEY 


Mabel B. Trilling and Florence Williams Nicholas 


A brand-new basal textbook for the beginning course in consumer educa- 
tion. This text emphasizes the consumer-buying problem as it affects 
the purchases of all important types of consumer goods. The production, 
manufacture, distribution, and retail handling of food, clothing, cosmetics, 
and home furnishings are discussed. 

374 pages $1.80 list 


Approval or examination copies 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
Chicago Philadelphia 
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College 


Rewritten to meet the needs of homemakers and 


students of foods and nutrition in wartime. 


FOOD FOR THE FAMILY 


Jennie S. Wilmot and Margaret Q. Batjer 
Second Edition, Revised and Reset 


The present national program for the study of nutrition on a nation-wide 
scale, the importance of good nutrition in wartime for civilian and mili- 
tary well-being, and the changes in food supply during wartime have 
made necessary a thorough rewriting of this well-known book. 


@ The subject matter has been brought in accord with 
the most recent developments in nutrition. 


The role of foods in wartime has been thoroughly 
covered. 


Much of the book has been expanded and reorgan- 


ized and there are many new photographs and 
drawings. 


The laboratory problems and recipes have been re- 
set in order to make them easier to follow, more 
practical to use. 


FOOD FOR THE FAMILY retains its original point of view of meeting 
the needs of the homemaker as well as of those preparing for professional 
work in the field. 


768 pages 


will be furnished upon request. 


$3.25 list 


COMPANY 
New York Atlanta Dallas 
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“Wholeheartedly recommended” 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO FOODS AND NUTRITION 


By Sherman & Lanford 


“Excellent source of nutritional information.”— 
JL. OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 

Widely praised by authorities throughout the 
country, this book has become the leading text 
for the course covering both the essentials of 
nutrition and the selection and preparation of 
foods. Practical material on foods in wartime 
is included, and the latest nutritional standards 
set up by the National Research Council. $2.00 


Just published 


ROSE’S FOUNDATIONS 
OF NUTRITION 


Fourth Edition 
Revised by MacLeod & Taylor 


“A veritable gold mine of information . . . one of 
the best and simplest expositions in the English 
language,”’ now brought completely up to date 
by two of Professor Rose’s co-workers. It con- 
tains much new material on the methods of 
planning and evaluating diets, on vitamins, etc. 
Full tables are given in both shares and weights. 
$3.75 


To be ready in the summer 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIPS 
By Robert G. Foster 


Basic personality traits and attitudes essential 
for a happy home, the selection and courtship 
of a mate, the adjustments in marriage, changing 
relationships incident on the coming of children, 
and special problems of marriage in war time 
are all discussed helpfully in this book. The 
author is Director of the Family Life Depart- 
ment at the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit. 
$2.50 (probable) 


New Books 
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“Excellent’’ 


TEXTILES 


By Woolman & McGowan 
Third Edition 


“We recommend it to everyone who is seeking a 
general knowledge of textiles. There is no bet- 
ter book on the market.”—RAYON TEXTILE 
MONTHLY. 

The revolutionary changes in textiles in recent 
years, are completely covered, with full informa- 
tion on new fabrics, new finishes, the uses and 
care of all fabrics, their manufacture, dyeing 
processes, and all other information essential! for 
wise buying and use of textiles. $3.50 


Published May 16th 


LIVING WITH CHILDREN 
By Gertrude E. Chittenden 


This book shows how the established principles 
of child development can be applied in wise 
adult guidance of children in the home. The 
whole development of the child from infancy to 
adolescence is covered, with full treatment of the 
special problems of each age. Problems of the 
child in a world at war are discussed, and useful 
information is given on the community care of 
children. The author is Professor and Head of 
the Department of Child Development at Iowa 
State College. $1.75 (probable) 


To be ready in the summer 


MANAGEMENT IN 
DAILY LIVING 
By Ruth L. Bonde 


Sound, usable advice is given here on all such 
essentials as the apportionment of time and 
energy in the running of the home, the division 
of responsibilities among the members of a 
household, the many skills and techniques that 
make housekeeping easier, the management of 
family finances and so forth. All women now 
pressed for time will find this book most helpful. 
The author is Associate Professor of Family Life 
Education at Macalester College. $2.75 
(probable) 


The Macmillan Company cordially invites you to visit their book exhibit 
at the Thirty-sixth Annual Convention of the American Home Economics 
Association in Chicago where you will have an opportunity to look over 
many new and important works in your field of interest. 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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McGraw-Hill Books of Unusual Interest 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS IN WARTIME 


Edited by Kennetn Dameron, The Ohio State University. 672 pages, 5} x 8}. 83.75 
‘Twenty-five experts from the fields of marketing, eco- tial to the war effort. At the same time, the book 
nomics, home economics, and education discuss the deals with concrete fundamentals, discussing basic 
role of the consumer in wartime, with emphasis upon __ principles of permanent value that properly belong 
the practical aspects of household management essen- with the literature of consumer education. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


By B. Hurtock, Columbia University. 478 pages, 6 x 9. ¥3.50 


Presents the results of experimental studies of children, © Common behavior problems are discussed, with em- 
from birth to maturity, in a simplified form, as free phasis on their causes and the best methods of dealing 
as possible from statistical data and other technicalities. | with them. 


MODERN WAYS WITH CHILDREN 


By B. Hurtock. 393 pages, 5} x 8. £2.75 
A straightforward, nontechnical book designed to recent experimental investigations is included and 
give the student a clear, over-all picture of the normal — supplemented by suggestions and actual examples of 
child and his everyday problems. Material from typical child behavior. 


CHILD BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT 


Edited by Rocrer G. Barker, Stanford University, Jacop S. Kountx, University of Illinois, and 
Hersert F. Wricut, Carleton College. 652 pages,6x 9. $4.00 ' 


Intended to serve as the instructional base in courses vass of expert opinion, and prepared for college stu- 
in child psychology. Contains 35 outstanding and dents by those who conducted the researches. 
representative researches in the field, selected by a can- 


YOUR BEST FOOT FORWARD 


By Dororny C. Stratton and Hexen B. Scuieman, Purdue University. 264 pages, 5} x 8}, $2.00 


Deals with the problems of social usage faced by all Based on over 6200 questions asked by students from 
young people in their everyday lives, such as table Maine to California. Written in interesting, con- 
manners, entertaining and visiting friends, meeting  versational style. 

new people, traveling, personal appearance, and dates. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF DRESS 
By Marietta Ketrunen, Instructor in Art, The Woman's College of the University of North Carolina. 
1941. 533 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated. 43,00 
An understandable presentation of the principles of figure control, food essentials and the balanced diet. 
clothes selection for women, showing how to select Explains the theory of dress design, the evolution of 
clothes most suitable for personality in line, color, — clothing, ete. 
and fabric. Includes sections on cosmetics, grooming, 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Our Annual Meeting 


e A topnotch program is scheduled for 
AHEA’s annual meeting in the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, 10 a.m., Tuesday, June 20, to Friday 
eve, June 23. Only high lights are given here. 


e@ HEWIB preconvention sessions open 1:30 
Saturday, June 17, Stevens Hotel. Sunday’s 
meeting will start 1 p.m., close 5 p.m. The 
Extension Service all-Monday meeting will be 
in the auditorium offered by People’s Gas Light 
& Coke Co., 122 S. Michigan. 


e@ Tuesday subject for general AHEA ses- 
sions: adjustments of families to wartime & 
postwar psychological problems, with Coleman 
Griffith among speakers. Night session: 6 dis- 
cussion groups led by authorities in fields 
to consider youth’s codes of conduct, child 
care, family counseling, economic adjustments, 
women & the law. 


@ Wednesday topic: postwar levels of living— 
nutritional status, Theodore W. Schultz & 
Lydia Roberts, both U. of Chicago; medical 
care, Dr. Palmer Dearing (U.S. Public Health 
Service) & Elin Anderson (rural group health 
work); housing, Philip Klutznick (Federal 
Public Housing Authority) & Edmond Hoben 
(NAHO); family security, Edith Abbott (of 
world fame in social welfare work) & Irma 
Gross (Michigan State College). Thursday 
p.m. subject: benefits to USA families through 
research, with Hazel K. Stiebeling (newly ap- 
pointed chief, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion & Home Economics) as chairman; other 
speakers—E. Neige Todhunter, Ethel L. 
Phelps, Mary S. Lyle. Friday a.m. subject: 
postwar education. Speakers: T. R. McCon- 
nell & Clara Brown (both U. of Minnesota). 


@ Department meetings, Wednesday, 8 p.m. 
—Colleges & Universities: postwar home eco- 
nomics work, Lita Bane, Effie Raitt, Hazel 
Hatcher, Annie MacLeod, Mabel Stidley, Mrs. 
Mildred T. Tate .. . . Elementary & Secondary 
Schools: Howard Lane, Northwestern U., on 
strengthening homes for postwar living; talks 
on what this means for teaching, Ellen Miller, 
Muriel McFarland, Beulah Coon, Mary Lyle. 
... Extension: talks, Mrs. Blanche |H. ;Raf- 
ferty, Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, Margaret Wylie. 


... Institution Administration: Forum with 
Catherine McGuire, Charleston (S. C.) Navy 
Yard, industrial units; Constance Hart, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., school cafeterias; Alberta Macfar- 
lane, Nat’! Restaurant Assoc., restaurants; 
Katharine W. Harris, Cornell U., research. . . . 
Research: on BHNHE, Lita Bane & Hazel K. 
Stiebeling; experiment station work, Sybil 
Smith, short-time investigations, Maud Wil- 
son. ... Homemaking: wartime homes, Mrs. 
Blanche Lewton; clothing survey, Mrs. Ber- 
nyece Johnson; made-over clothes, Mrs. Doris 
Welch; youth & recreation, Mrs. Charlotte 
Jacobson & Mrs. Florence Johnson; legislation, 
Mrs. Catherine Everett. 


@ Division sessions, Thursday, 8 p.m., will 
be extremely varied. Family Economics: 
Faith Williams, U.S. Dept. of Labor, & Joseph 
Mire, Chicago labor leader, cost-of-living in- 
dex; Henry Taylor, Farm Foundation, effect 
of pressure groups on consumption... . Food & 
Nutrition: R. J. Block on “New Evaluation 
of Protein Requirement,” then discussion of 
its implications for college teaching, research, 
high school work, community & welfare pro- 
grams, changing food habits, the school lunch. 
... Housing: Ferd Kramer, Chicago, USA 
housing conditions; Carl BRoester, director, 
Purdue U. housing research, postwar housing. 
Related Art: Harriet Goldstein, art in training 
of home economists; Merle Ford, art teaching 
in schools of home economics; Mrs. Nellie S. 
Johnson, visual education devices. ...Tex- 
tiles & Clothing: Willis S. MacLeod, WPB, 
low-cost civilian essentials; clothing conserva- 
tion work, Manetta Heidman, Mrs. Dorotha 
Marlow, Elizabeth Peterson ; chemistry in post- 
war textiles, Elizabeth Roseberry. 

Home Management: Elaine Knowles, mo- 
tion & time study of home tasks; Ruth Bonde 
& Florence McKinney, evaluating learning; 
Dorothy Dickins, management factors deter- 
mining change in levels of living... .Con- 
sumer Interests: A. C. C. Hill, Jr.. WPB, 
civilian goods; Mrs. Esther Cole Franklin, 
OPA advisory committee, controlling prices. 


Divisions & departments not listed have 
business or workshop sessions scheduled. 
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Co-operative Play Groups 


KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 


Dr. Katharine Taylor is consultant in family life education for 
the public schools of Seattle, Washington, where she has devel- 
oped a co-ordinated city-wide program of family life education. 
She is the mother of three children; has served in guidance clinics, 
nursery schools, and mental hygiene and parent education 
programs in New York, California, Wisconsin, and Colorado; 
and is the author of the book “Do Adolescents Need Parents?” 


EMOCRACY in the deep sense can- 
not be maintained by political formulas alone. 
Even the best organization will not insure 
democratic procedures unless its people are 
capable of mutual] consideration, respect, and 
a genuine will to understand and undergird the 
needs and rights of all. These qualities are 
found only in the socially mature. They will 
be more commonly found in the future if in- 
stead of blaming our leaders that democracy 
has not been fully achieved even in our own 
beloved land, we focus upon developing per- 
sons who can and will live it, regardless of 
flaws in external organization. 

Researches in psychiat.y, sociology, psy- 
chology, and education have revealed enough 
of the basic principles involved in wholesome 
personal growth to enable us to remake society 
in one generation could we but apply them 
universally. Profound students in all these 
fields now recognize that the quality of family 
relationships and home living stands first 
among personality determinants. 

Consequently, the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency has more and more been blamed upon 
the parents. Yet the tendency is too much 
that of passing the buck and using parents as 
scapegoats. But if the parents have failed, 
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who has failed the parents? Have the schools, 
churches, community agencies provided all the 
education and guidance parents need in their 
all-important job of nurturing the personalities 
of future citizens? In spite of fine offerings in 
some communities, both urban and rural, the 
answer still must be a ringing “No!” 

‘ Parenthood remains largely an untrained 
profession: Too few parents of the future are 
having adequate education for developing fam- 
ily life that is wholesome not only in its physi- 
cal aspects but in its emotional, social, and 
spiritual atmosphere as well. And here is the 
ultimate challenge to home economists. How 
can we best extend these important phases of 
education throughout the curriculum and into 
homes, present and future? 


Key to Solution of the Problem 

After a search of many years, in both pro- 
fessional and life experiences, this writer has 
found that parents’ co-operative play groups 
afford one of the best answers to this question. 
For the early and effective socialization of 
human beings, for the education of parents— 
present and future—and for vital experience 
in co-operative community effort, these play 
groups organized and directed by parents for 
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their own children under guidance of specialists 
in child nurture are of unique and concentrated 
value. 

Happy group experience in the earliest years 
is the prerequisite of sound socialization in 
adulthood. The child’s first and most potent 
group experience is furnished by the family. 
The quality of this experience is determined 
by the child’s companionship with his parents 
and with other children. In the present 
milieu the mother is the key person, yet she is 
too often out of adjustment because of isolation 
and lack of satisfaction in her job; and age- 
mates, with whom to play and learn, are too 
often lacking. So also is free scope for de- 
veloping the child’s powers. 

How can we meet these needs of the child? 
Even the best homes can scarcely give the kind 
and amount of social education provided by 
wisely managed nursery schools or play groups. 
Few homes can approach them in providing 
that other essential for wholesome growth in 
children, a chance to explore and invent in 
safety among a rich variety of sensory ex- 
perience and play materials. Yet for whole- 
some growth, the child needs both. 


Whence Aggressiveness, Withdrawal... 


Studies carried out by Dr. Lois Barclay 
Murphy at Columbia University indicate that 
both excessive aggressiveness and withdrawal 
in children, the two attitudes most inimical to 
the democratic way of life, are caused by 
isolation from people, or by restricted activity, 
or both. Even in “good” homes, small chil- 
dren are too apt to be shut away from the 
adults and from other children a large part of 
the day, with definitely inadequate equipment 
for developing skill, ingenuity, sensory acuity, 
and imagination. 

Iowa studies indicate further that children 
do not reach their mental ceiling unless pro- 
vided with a rich and stimulating environment 
and a minimum of emotional conflict. Chil- 
dren who have too little human association and 
inadequate play material are bound to have 
emotional conflicts because of the thwarting of 
basic drives for response and achievement. 
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Child-Mother Education 


The co-operative play group plan contributes 
not only to the wholesome growth of children 
but to the education, growth, and better ad- 
justment of the mothers as well. That plan, 
as developed in the family life education pro- 
gram of the Seattle Public Schools, is as fol- 
lows: a group of fifteen to twenty mothers of 
children between two and five years old select 
one of their number who holds a certificate 
from a parents’ training course to serve as 
supervisor of children on duty mornings, from 
9 to 12 o’clock for five days a week. Each of 
the other mothers spends one morning each 
week assisting with the children, so that there 
is an average of three mothers present each 
day. Another certificated mother serves as 
supervisor of mothers and inducts the other 
mothers according to a carefully worked out 
mother-education plan before they start their 
service. All the mothers meet together once 
a month to discuss their work. Groups are 
continually supervised by the Consultant in 
Family Life Education and her assistant. 
Other than this, the whole cost of operation is 
met by the mothers themselves. 

The co-operative play group contributes to 
the well-being of the mother and hence to the 
morale of the family. She gets from it deep- 
ened understanding of the needs of small chil- 
dren and wise ways of fulfilling them, increased 
respect for her own job as parent, a feeling of 
efficiency through discharging routine home 
duties without frustrating interruptions from 
her children, increased enjoyment of her chil- 
dren during their hours at home, greater 
opportunity to follow her own individual 
interests, the security that comes from facing 
and solving important problems with others 
having similar concerns, and the strength that 
springs from developing and sustaining co- 
operative democratic techniques in meeting 
family and neighborhood problems. 


Testimony of the Parents 


Many of the co-operating parents are con- 
vinced of the lasting values accruing there- 
from, both to their children and themselves. 
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Co-operative Play Groups 


“Observing and writing a detailed report of 
the behavior of another child the age of my 
son has revealed to me our mistakes in expect- 
ing too mature responses from him artd has 
given me a fairer measure of the appropriate 
behavior to expect,”’ commented one mother. 

“The play group has put my child and me 
on a much friendlier footing,” testified an- 
other. “By observing the other children on 
my one day a week at the school, I found that 
my child is no better or worse than others her 
own age, and that she is at her very worst 
when she is bored. An interested child is 
seldom naughty if his interests are trained 
along the right road.” 

“My daughter and I are much more com- 
panionable than we were in ‘prenursery school 
days,’ ”’ another mother said. “I’ve no doubt 
that the child senses my new feeling of confi- 
dence as much as she sensed before that I was 
thinking, ‘Oh Lord, what’ll I do now?’ The 
fact that we have a rest from each other’s 
company nearly every morning for a few hours 
brings us closer in the afternoons.” 

Another wrote: “My bashful, timid child has 
changed into one who has confidence in the 
things she does—an understanding of give and 
take—and as a mother, nursery school has 
taught me the real meaning of co-operation. 

” 

Moreover, these parents have new vision of 
their capacity to contribute to school and com- 
munity affairs, and have become excellent 
parent-teacher officers after their children have 
entered school. 

To professional workers who are dubious 
about allowing mothers to take full charge 
with no professional continuously present, it 
may be pointed out that most preschool chil- 
dren are in the hands of untrained mothers all 
of the time anyway, and that projects which 
stimulate the greatest growth in mothers will 
have the most beneficial total effect upon the 
lives of children. Giving the mothers full 
responsibility for the play group puts them 
on their mettle and stimulates study and ef- 
forts at improvement that are often amazing 
and delightful to see. 
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What Professional Workers Say 


Professional nursery school workers upon 
visiting the co-operatives have been struck 
with the serenity and relaxation of the mothers, 
the happiness and creativity of the children, 
and the fine relationship between them. One 
felt that the children actually showed less 
tension than in some nursery schools conducted 
by professional workers. 

Excerpts from the recorded observations of 
trained workers follow: 

“Mothers are eager, creative, receptive, 
ready to try out new ideas, and the children 
reflect this attitude. . . .” “The play groups are 
conducted in such a democratic way that each 
mother has a chance to make her contribution, 
and feels herself of real value because her 
ideas are accepted and tried!” 

“The mothers show real evidence of growth. 
In a non-co-operative nursery school where I 
worked, the mothers seemed to feel helpless and 
tended to shift all responsibility to the teach- 
ers.” 

Such ventures can be considered sound, how- 
ever, only when the mothers involved have 
made an intensive study of child needs and 
ways of meeting them and when they have 
professional supervision and in-service training 
to ensure continuous growth. 


Factors Making for Success 


The main factors making for the success of 
the program here have been the vision of the 
Seattle Public Schools’ administration; the 
co-operation of supervisors, principals, and 
kindergarten teachers, starting with one unit 
in a strategic location and going slowly in the 
beginning; faith in the capacities of mothers; 
careful preservice training of the leading partic- 
ipating mothers; continuous in-service train- 
ing of all co-operating mothers; continuous 
supervision of the projects by the family life 
education staff with periodic special meetings 
for the mothers in charge; gradual reduction of 
professional guidance as the mothers demon- 
strate their ability; and low costs, held to a 
minimum to keep play groups within the reach 
of every interested mother. 
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From One 18 Grew 

That the co-operative play groups are meet- 
ing a vital need is evidenced by the continued 
demand for the mother-training course, Guid- 
ing Children’s Play, and the increase in the 
number of play groups from one to eighteen in 
a little less than three years. Of these, eleven 
have been in Seattle proper and seven in small 
towns within a radius of forty miles. 

One of the most interesting of the latter was 
organized in Issaquah, a town of 2,800 inhabi- 
tants 15 miles out of Seattle. For this group 
the City Council offered the Council Chamber 
in the City Hall. Now the Council meets sur- 
rounded by easels, a pounding bench, sand box, 
and small chairs. With such reminders and 
such a spirit, the growth needs of children and 
parents surely will not be overlooked in that 
community! 

Three meet in unused public school rooms, 
three in churches, one in a fieldhouse in a city 
park, and the rest in private homes. Most of 
them operate five days a week; two, four days; 
some, three days; one, two; and one, one day. 
Those meeting the most often derive the greatest 
benefit, especially where there are older chil- 
dren. For some of the smaller children two or 
three days is enough. 

Because of the need of continual supervision 
of the groups and the in-service training of 
mothers, a full-time assistant in family life 
education has been added to the program; half 
of her time is spent with the co-operatives. 
She has had long experience as a lay leader in 
parent-teacher work as well as professional 
training and experience in nursery school edu- 
cation, and the fact that she is a mother herself 
insures her respect for the mothers’ point of 
view. 


The Training Course 

The training course has been repeated five 
times with an average enrollment of more than 
one hundred. As consultant in family life 
education, I have conducted the course, but 
specialists from the University and the super- 
visory staff of the schools have given some of 
the lectures. 
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The requirements for a certificate are the 
equivalent of those for a three-unit University 
course: 24 hours of class work, 36 hours of 
reading, 36 hours of observation in nursery 
schools and play groups, a personality study, 
and passing an examination. The lectures 
have been open to all interested but only those 
completing requirements have been given 
certificates entitling them to serve as trained 
volunteers in child care agencies, or as super- 
visor of children or of mother education, in a 
co-operative play group. 

Most of the 93 receiving certificates have 
contributed to the co-operative play groups 
either as supervisors or as co-operating moth- 
ers; 27, however, have served as volunteer 
workers. 

All of the co-operative play groups in 
Seattle have been developed on the initiative 
of parents who have heard of the projects and 
have asked for assistance from the Family 
Life Office. Interested groups have been given 
an explanatory circular, and I have met with 
them to discuss the details and their own 
evolving plans. 


Inducting the Mothers 

Also at this meeting we present the registra- 
tion sheets and discuss them with the mothers. 
In signing that registration sheet the co-op- 
erating mother promises to pay a $3 registra- 
tion fee for play materials and a $2 monthly 
fee for running expenses whether or not her 
child can attend every day, to keep her child 
at home if he has any signs of a cold or other 
communicable disease, to help supervise the 
play group one morning a week or arrange for 
another enrolled mother to substitute for her 
if she is unable to attend on her day, to attend 
bimonthly meetings to discuss child guidance 
principles and play group techniques, to attend 
necessary business meetings, and to interest 
her husband in studying the needs of preschool 
children and attend the meetings for fathers. 
She also promises to pay one week’s tuition fee 
each time she fails to take her turn as a co- 
operating mother in the play group and the 
same fee whenever she misses a mothers’ meet- 
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Co-operative Play Groups 


ing for some reason not accepted by the chair- 
man of the group as legitimate. 

Both the explanatory circular and the regis- 
tration sheet were worked out by committees 
of parents on the basis of their study and 
experience, and each group is encouraged to 
adapt the materials to its own needs. 

The supervisor of children and the supervisor 
of mothers have individual conferences with 
the consultant in family life education before 
their duties start and are given a one-page 
outline of suggestions for their activities. 

The plan for inducting new mothers is care- 
fully worked out, and mimeographed guides 
for observation and discussion are supplied 
each group. A list of suggestions, revised by 
the staffs of the co-operatives each year, is 
given each new mother on the day when she 
enrolls her child. 

Among the suggestions are these: 


1. Do not be upset if child cries at the first few partings. 
It is quite normal and usually does not last. 

2. Before coming, explain to child he is to stay alone. 

3. Do not carry on prolonged conversations with other 
adults. 

4. Do not discuss children in their presence. 

5. If you have any special problems, discuss them with 
the supervisor and, when possible, bring them up at 
the mothers’ discussion meeting. 

6. Mothers wishing further help may phone for an 
appointment with Dr. Katharine Whiteside Taylor 
in the Family Life Office, ALder 0900, Local 80. 


After she has spent three days observing the 
play group and recording her observations and 
one participating in its routines, has had a 
conference with the parent education chair- 
man, and has attended two discussion meetings 
for new mothers, she is ready to take her full 
responsibility as a co-operating mother. Then 
she is given another set of suggestions, among 
which are the following: 


1. Leave guidance of your own children to supervisors 
or other mothers while at school. 

2. Do not show disturbance at children’s misdeeds. 

3. Require children to do necessary things as a matter 
of course. 

4, There is no objection to good-natured noise, but 
help the children to realize voices must be some- 
what softer inside than outside. 
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5. Cultivate a sense of leisure. A pleasant, unhurried 
atmosphere is more important than any particular 
achievement. 

6. Try to have each child help himself up to his capac- 
ity; work for gradual improvement; do not insist 
upon self-help to point of making it irksome to the 
child—especially at the end of the day. 

7. Do not hesitate to show sympathy and affection 
when child seems to need it. 

8. It is normal for child to react to his own mother’s 
presence. 


Special Problems in Mother-Operated Groups 


The types of problems arising in these 
mother-operated groups are suggested in these 
lists. Many new mothers tend to get nervous 
or bored unless they are doing something every 
minute—an index of the restlessness inherent 
in American life! As they learn to keep diary 
records of an individual child on mornings 
when there is not much for them to do, they 
come to sense the needs and impulses working 
themselves out in these small personalities, and 
often to feel such a free morning the most 
interesting learning experience in the week. 

Such co-operative play groups obviously can- 
not reach the perfection of one operated only 
through professionals, though some of the 
supervising mothers have achieved profes- 
sional excellence. The fact that the average 
child behaves a bit differently when his own 
mother is present makes an ever-recurring 
problem, though it adjusts itself eventually as 
the child learns to share his mother with other 
children and the mother learns to accept the 
guidance of the supervising mother in dealing 
with her child. The mothers soon realize that 
the usual emotional reactions on both sides are 
nothing to be ashamed of, but are rather an 
index of the good, strong, emotional tie be- 
tween them, a basic factor in their child’s 
wholesome growth, and simply to be used as 
a stimulus for growth on both sides. 

Minor irregularities in operation of the play 
group or emotional disturbances such as these 
are relatively unimportant compared to the 
continuing growth for both mother and chil- 
dren through having the mothers themselves 
participate. 

Several groups have met problems with 
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difficult mothers in very mature ways, leading 
them to objective appraisal of their own 
problems and giving them jobs in which they 
could feel important but in which they were 
not working directly with children until they 
had gained the needed insight. 


The Costs 

The only financial assistance given by the 
schools has been the use of school rooms, the 
janitor service, and the privilege of buying 
equipment and materials at cost. (The fathers 
have helped construct and paint some of the 
furniture and play equipment.) Groups meet- 
ing in other public buildings have paid some- 
thing for heat and janitor service and those in 
homes have allowed the owner’s child his tui- 
tion. The supervising mother has been paid 
from $25 to $70 a month—not a salary, but an 
allowance for some home service to free the 
supervising mother’s time. The only other 
expenses have been for juice, crackers, and 
play materials and equipment. 


Center of Family Life Education 


In many cases the play group is a center of 
family life education for the community. 
Moreover, neighborhoods having as one major 
focus of community enterprise a co-operative 
play group develop sensitivity to fundamental 
human values more effectively than do those 
with less vital interests. 

When located in the schools, the groups a 
of great value in the education of other chil- 
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dren. The kindergarten children love to visit 
and to make things for the nursery-age chil- 
dren; students in art and shop classes make 
toys, pictures, and cupboards and paint 
furniture; others go in to tell stories and ob- 
serve what is going on, incidentally learning 
valuable points regarding child care. 

Boys as well as girls like to watch the play 
group children. In one school a group of 
sixth grade boys come early every morning to 
watch them play. 

Some high school, college, and adult educa- 
tion students in child care courses have ob- 
served the play groups. Though the co- 
operatives do not provide as consistently 
excellent examples of guiding small children 
as do the professional nursery schools, as 
laboratories for studying human dynamics and 
the intricacies of parent-child interaction, they 
are obviously much richer. In addition they 
provide to future homemakers excellent exam- 
ples of mothers meeting their own and their 
children’s needs by co-operative effort, and of 
excellent home-school-community relations. 


Summer Project for Home Economists 


Home economics teachers might develop 
such play groups as summer projects in co- 
operation with the more mature high school or 
college students and with the parents in any 
community. Those who get such a project 
germinating in any neighborhood will make a 
significant contribution to their country’s 
future and to their own educational growth. 


My Only Fear 


Even in our so-called materia] civilization science and humanism need never be 
in conflict among cultivated men. I have no fear whatever that our “culture” 
will be destroyed by a scientifically implemented war, however prolonged, 
if we are the victors. My only fear is that the lessons of this war will be lost 
in the fatigues of a postwar world in which many may again try to find security 
in provincial simplicities, assumptions, and slogans, educational and otherwise. 
Education must be as intense, imaginative, and experimental as the problems 
of the future are complex and difficult—PreEsmpeNnT ISAIAH BowMAN, Johns 
Hopkins University, What the Colleges Are Doing, Spring 1943. 
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Education for Living 


RUTH BONDE 


Miss Bonde is associate professor of home economics at Macalester 
College in St. Paul, Minnesota, and director of the experimental 
program in family life education for liberal arts students de- 
scribed in this article. She is author of the book “Management 
in Family Living,’’ which comes from the press this month. Her 
previous professional experience includes work in Iowa State 
College and The Pennsylvania State College, where she combined 
teaching and supervision of the home management houses. 


FORWARD-LOOKING adminis- 


tration at Macalester College, recognizing the 
need for preparing students in a liberal arts 
college to assume their roles effectively as 
family members and homemakers, inaugurated 
a program of education for personal and family 
living in the fall of 1942. 

The program quite frankly is not focused on 
training majors in the field of home economics, 
although it is planned so as to permit any 
student desiring professional home economics 
to transfer to another institution at the end 
of the second year with little or no loss of 
credit. Major emphasis is on aspects of 
training which will directly help young men 
and women meet the problems of everyday 
living outside the area of a specific professional 
field. 


Need Revealed 


The need for this type of education has been 
emphasized by recent investigations. In 
Women After College Dr. Robert G. Foster and 
Dr. Pauline Park Wilson report as their most 
important conclusion from their study to 
determine how women meet their daily 
problems after college, that, “...both the 
parents and the educators in the elementary 
school, and the secondary school, and in 
college, had almost completely ignored the 
evident need for these women to be prepared 
for the certain inevitabilities of their lives.” 

Education designed to give professional 
competency, knowledge of the classics, or 
outstanding scholarship does not recognize 
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that all men and women will have home lives 
whether they marry or not and that it is 
important to develop a program of education 
to train the individual for this role. 


Courses Early in College Career 


The program at Macalester College further 
recognized the need for giving these oppor- 
tunities for training in personal and family 
living early in the college career, for the 
attendance mortality rate of college students 
is exceedingly high in the first two years of 
college. 

Evidence of this fact is reported by Clara 
Brown in Home Economics in the Liberal 
Arts Colleges. She found that in the liberal 
arts colleges studied “there was a consistent 
decrease in the average number of students 
enrolled at each level from freshman to senior. 
Thirty-six per cent of the total student body 
were found in the freshman class; 28 per cent, 
in the sophomore class; 20 per cent, in the 
junior class; and 16 per cent, in the senior 
class.” The percentage decrease in enrollment 
was usually found to be largest between the 
sophomore and junior class and least between 
the junior and senior years. 

This situation is typical of the larger uni- 
versities as well as the liberal arts colleges and 
should be recognized in developing any 
program for personal and family living so that 
courses may be made available to the students 
before they drop out. 

To make courses available in the first two 
years it was essential that many required 
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prerequisites be eliminated: for example, a 
course in meal planning and preparation 
without a prerequisite course in chemistry, 
and one in income management and consumer 
problems without a course in principles of 
economics preceding it. 

The soundness of this policy is supported 
by a study Miss Brown made at the University 
of Minnesota which showed that success in 
sequent courses frequently depended more 
upon the general scholastic ability and interest 
than upon the completion of required science 
prerequisites. Also, the Eight Year Study by 
Chamberlin, Chamberlin, Drought, and Scott, 
sponsored by the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation and reported in their book Did They 
Succeed in College?, showed that students 
whose high school training was not of the 
traditional type succeeded fully as well in 
their college work as did those who met the 
usual requirements for college entrance. 


Scheduling the Courses 

Our program provides different courses for 
each of the two regular semesters with but one 
course, Home Management, repeated. Special 
provision is made for those who enroll in the 
summer session. 

First semester offerings are: Survey of 
Home Economics-A, Personal Problems, Intro- 
duction to Nutrition, Clothing Choice and 
Care, Home Planning and Furnishing, Home 
Management, and Color and Design. Second 
semester courses are: Survey of Home Eco- 
nomics-B, Food Preparation and Meal Plan- 
ning, Clothing Construction, Child Develop- 
ment, Income Management and Consumer 
Problems, Home Management, and Art Work- 
shop. 

Survey of Home Economics is a_ two- 
semester course planned to give the student 
who can take no other work in home economics 
a philosophy of homemaking, some under- 
standing of problems to be solved, and a 
method of approach to their solution. The 
first semester’s work is not prerequisite to 
that of the second. The course in Personal 
Problems is for the incoming student and is 
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planned to orient her to college living, supple- 
menting a broad program of guidance. 


Home Management Course Open to All 


At present two sections of Home Manage- 
ment are offered, one for the residents of the 
home management house and the other for 
nonresidents. Course content has been kept 
fluid and related to the needs of the particular 
group so far as needs can be determined. 

A unique part of the home economics 
program is residence in the home management 
house, which is being offered to any woman 
student regardless of her previous course work, 
background of experience, or vocational choice, 
instead of only to home economics majors in 
their fourth year of college. 

The student comes into the house admitting 
that she has no working knowledge of home- 
making problems and in many cases no skills 
for the work which must be done; but she does 
have enthusiasm and eagerness to learn. In 
several cases the students have become 
interested in professional home economics and 
have felt that by living in the house they 
would have a better understanding upon which 
to base their choice of a career. Since the 
experiment began only in September 1943 it is 
too soon to say to what extent the experience 
does affect professional choice. 

Most of the house residents frankly admit 
that they plan to marry relatively soon and 
that they are eager to learn all they can in 
order to become more effective homemakers. 
The two objectives expressed by most of the 
students are: to learn skills and techniques for 
homemaking, and to learn to live successfully 
with a relatively small group of people. 

Since the college home management house 
was large enough to house conveniently twelve 
girls and an adviser, the group has been 
divided into two sections of six members each, 
all living together for a full semester. During 


the first half of the semester those in group one 
have all their meals at the house with all the 
attendant experiences, while those in group 
two eat their meals at the dormitory two blocks 
away. During the second half of the semester 
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Education for Living 


those in group one forfeit their fun in the 
kitchen and dining room to the second group. 

General responsibilities for the house are 
shared by all the students, the group currently 
eating at the house having less responsibility 
for activities not related to meal preparation 
and service. Decisions which affect everyone 
are made by the entire group, whereas those 
pertaining to one section are acted upon by 
the smaller group only. 

The composition of the two groups who have 
lived in the house during this first year has 
been quite diverse. During the first semester 
the group consisted of two graduating seniors 
(one married immediately upon graduation 
and the other expects to marry in June), one 
junior, and nine sophomores. One of the 
sophomores was a Japanese-American loved by 
all; living with her was a thrilling experience 
for the adviser as well as for the students. 
Freshmen were absent from the group because 
plans had been completed in the summer and 
contacts made chiefly with those who were 
enrolled in the summer session or who lived 
near the college. During the second semester, 
membership consists of one graduating senior, 
one first semester senior, one junior, one 
sophomore, and eight freshmen. 

With such a diverse group it might appear 
that there would be no common denominator 
and that conflicts would arise from the 
diversity. But there really has been a 
common denominator—a sincere interest in 
learning that which only house residence 
can give. 

As in every group there have been a few 
who under pressure of other activities shirked 
responsibilities and those who have not learned 
the fundamentals of resolving conflict. How- 
ever, there were others who, never having 
cooked before in their lives, were eager to 
take a Saturday afternoon to learn the secrets 
of a superior cherry pie, a best beau’s favorite 
dish. Some have developed techniques for 
democratic living to a fine degree. For certain 
students, of course, the gains by the end of the 
semester were not great; for others, there was 
an invaluable increase in self-confidence. 
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The enthusiasm shown with each new 
accomplishment in the house is wonderful! 
One cannot but be impressed by the realization 
that new vistas are opened for many. State- 
ments made by students in casual conversation 
give some idea of the learning taking place, 
and the philosophy of homemaking being 
formulated: 

“T see that this idea of sharing activities, 
having a definite plan for co-operation, having 
goals for the group, and working on the 
democratic basis is mighty important! How 
can I help my children get the idea?” 

“Keeping accounts isn’t so bad! I thought 
it would be awful, but now I can see how a 
simple form will be a real help to me.” 

““My family has done a good job of letting us 
children grow up. Do you think I can do as 
well for my children?” 

“Mother has promised that when I go home 
this summer I may do all the planning, buying, 
and preparation of food for the family—alone.” 

“Tt was such fun to eat on the sunporch and 
use your lovely things [some gay but inexpen- 
sive pottery, Mexican glass, and Chinese 
bowls]! I would love to get some of these things 
myself.” 

That the attitude of adventure is prevalent 
in other classes as well as in the house is 
indicated by the fact that when the students 
in the nutrition class served their first luncheon 
they invited four college home economics 
teachers visiting the campus, the dean of 
women, and the matron of the dormitory as 
their guests—and obviously enjoyed the ex- 
perience. Only with a teacher who likewise 
was willing to adventure could this happen. 

Traditionally, the residence experience has 
been considered a testing situation after three 
years of home economics training. The 
student enters the house recognizing that there 
are certain things which her background should 
have trained her to do well and that now she 
is to find how successfully she can integrate 
this learning into a whole pattern of living. 

At Macalester the girl enters the house 
frankly admitting that she has had no prepara- 
tion for it and that she is there to learn all she 
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can. Little further motivation is needed. 
Because of the student’s lack of previous 
training the adviser necessarily does a great 
deal of teaching of skills and works much more 
closely with the student than in the usual 
situation, for the girl must gain some feeling 
of success and must feel that the satisfying 
results are largely because of her own effort 
and not the adviser’s. 

The whole problem of developing standards 
is important and cannot be imposed from the 
top but rather must result from experience 
and constant evaluation of results. This is a 
slow process and no matter how the adviser 
might like to have things change over night 
she must realize that it cannot happen if real 
learning is taking place. This semester, 
students living in the house are taking the 
Home Management course, the class meeting 
three times a week at the house. This arrange- 
ment permits a type of instruction much to be 
desired but seldom feasible in a college 


program. 
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Signs of Success 


Is such a program of home economics for the 
liberal arts college successful? The most 
objective answer is in terms of enrollment. 
Since the program was started in the fall of 
1942 the enrollment has increased from 44 to 
120 students. The greatest gain was made in 
the course in Home Management which had 
4 students enrolled last fall and 40 this spring. 
These figures have real significance, as all 
courses are elective. 

It may be too early to give a conclusive 
answer, but there is much evidence to show 
that the offerings are meeting real needs of the 
college group and therefore should continue 
to serve the large number of girls who otherwise 
would have little if any definite training for 
homemaking—the job in which the majority 
will spend the greater part of their adult lives, 
the job which is the most important in the 
world for developing those principles of 
understanding and democracy basic to our 
very existence. 


On the Map 


A huge map of the USA will be posted in a conspicuous place at the AHEA 
convention this month in Chicago, to give the picture of 1943-44 memberships 


and of pay-before-you-go 1944-45 members. And there’ll be special recogni- ‘ 
tion for the state with the highest percentage gain in members over last year. f 

By now it’s too late for you to do anything to help your state win the 1943-44 . 
contest, but not the 1944-45 competition. You can get counted by joining . 
between now and June 19. 6 

Frances Cowing of Servel, Inc., is directing these contests. She has mailed 0 
state maps to state membership chairmen and has asked them to divide their 
maps into counties and write on each county the number of home economists at a 
work there and another figure giving the total of persons in the state association. = 

Why pay in May and June for memberships which take effect the next Sep- 
tember? Because any business can do a better job of drafting its program for A 
the next fiscal year if it has a clear idea of what its income for that year is to be. = 

The Chicago map will speak eloquently of the home economists of the nation. pr 
We believe that it will say that, heterogeneous though they are, they have been | 
fused into one potent organization, the AHEA.—Essie Exuiorr, Membership Lu 

ou 


Promotion Chairman. 
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Child Care Program in a City of Steel Malls 


RUTH SCHOOLER 


As supervisor of home economics work in the Gary city schools, 
Miss Schooler is giving the excellent leadership needed to 
vitalize the revised curriculum. Before she went to Gary she 
had been supervisor of student teachers, an itinerant teacher 
trainer, and a state supervisor of home economics education. 


| GARY, Indiana, city of steel and tin 


mills, of blast furnaces and blazing open 
hearths, the community’s child care program 
is coming into bloom. 

Seven hundred school girls between the ages 
of 10 and 15 have recently completed an after- 
school course of 12 lessons so as to be better 
prepared to care for their own brothers and 
sisters or the children of working mothers. 

A unit of work on care and training of chil- 
dren has been set into the eighth grade home 
economics course, and a full semester of work 
on child development is offered for the first 
time in the senior high school. * 

Six nursery schools, supported in part by 
Lanham Act funds, provide care for 175 pre- 
school children from 6:30 in the morning to 6 at 
night. One of these, which provides 24-hour 


care, is being expanded into a child care center _ 


for children from 6 to 12 years ofage. The two 
new day care centers started this summer are 
serving three meals a day and are open from 
6:30 in the morning until 6 at night for the 
older children, those between 6 and 12. 

Special summer school classes in child care 
are being offered again this summer for ele- 
mentary and for senior high school pupils. 

Fifteen thousand elementary children in the 
AOA (All Out Americans) are receiving train- 
ing in citizenship and in solving community 
problems. 

As Superintendent of Schools Charles D. 
Lutz comments, all these activities are part of 
our plan for coping with juvenile delinquency. 


Gary Is a Boomtown! 


Yes, Gary is a city of steel mills and tin mills 
which stretch for miles along Lake Michigan. 
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Back of the mills run the railroads bringing 
supplies from east and west. And during the 
summer months, cargoes of iron ore come down 
from Lake Superior. 

Until recently Gary has been a man’s town, 
for mill jobs were too heavy for women, the 
heat from the blast furnaces and the open 
hearths was too great. But between one- 
tenth and one-fifteenth of the population went 
to war, and even after workers had been 
brought in from southern Indiana and Ken- 
tucky and then from all other states of the USA 
there weren’t enough workers, and so for the 
first time the doors of the mills opened to 
women. 

Needless to say, Gary is a boomtown, and 
the housing situation for both high and low 
income groups is very tight. 


As Mothers Left for Industry. .. 


As mothers began to leave their homes to 
work in industry, the Gary schools began to 
study ways to help families meet the war 
emergency so effectively that the enduring 
values of family life would be safeguarded. 
Home economics teachers, recognizing the need 
for re-evaluating their program in the light of 
these changes in family living, in March 1941 
decided to make a study of family problems. 
The study was launched with the assistance of 
Isabelle Jones, director of educational research, 
through a questionnaire, ‘““Taking a Look at the 
Problems Which Families Are Facing in the 
National Emergency.” This questionnaire re- 
vealed, among other significant facts, that of 
2,422 mothers, 19 per cent were employed out- 
side the home. A year later, in 1942, long 
before the peak of employment of women in 
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industry was reached, 27 per cent of the 2,633 
mothers interviewed were found to be so em- 
ployed. 

In the summer of 1942 a workshop was held 
in Gary to consider the findings of the study 
and the contribution which home economics 
could make to the solution of family problems. 
Muriel G. McFarland of Purdue University, 
as leader of the workshop group, conducted two 
particularly significant conferences: one in 
which 15 home economics pupils of various 
ages met with the workshop groups, and the 
other in which teachers worked with their 
administrators on proposed changes in the 
home economics program. 


Revised Home Economics Curriculum 


These conferences led to the following 
changes in the home economics curriculum: 
courses were set up for boys and girls respon- 
sible for the care of children; the home nursing 
unit was expanded to offset the shortage of 
nurses and of hospital facilities; food preserva- 
tion was made a part of every foods course; 
every course in foods, clothing, and home 
living was revised in the light of current needs, 
with students helping to set the goals for each. 

Habits of work and standards of accomplish- 
ment were given more attention. Teachers 
were encouraged to use a wide variety of books, 
pamphlets, and illustrative materials both for 
their own information and for teaching mate- 
rials. 

As the home economics teachers realized 
that better care of today’s children means 
better parents for tomorrow’s children, special 
attention was given to the child care and 
training program. Into the child care home 
economics courses went units of work which 
include planning, preparing, and serving meals 
for children, laundering and repairing their 
clothing, helping them dress and undress, giv- 
ing them other physical care, administering 
first aid, guiding them in play, helping them 
to learn, helping them grow toward inde- 
pendence. 

The next major impetus given to the pro- 
gram was from the AOA, organized in Septem- 
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ber 1942, in response to the government’s ap- 
peal for help from every school child in the war 
effort. 

A committee headed by Mark C. Roser, di- 
rector of child welfare, invited two pupils from 
each school in Gary to a meeting at which the 
children voted to help in the scrap metal drive 
and to form a Junior Civilian Defense Organi- 
zation. A committee of five children selected 
the name All Out Americans for the organiza- 
tion and worked out a plan for its activities, 
with an all-student executive staff of 19 mem- 
bers sponsored by Bernice Engels, supervisor 
of elementary education. 

AOA members and their sponsor-teachers 
then selected from the various schools chair- 
men for 15 activities, among which were two 
of special interest to home economists: victory 
gardens and home front. 


They Knew What They Wanted 


When the home front committee decided 
that one of the greatest problems Gary had to 
face was that of providing adequate care for 
children of working mothers, its chairman, 13- 
year-old Dorothy Giese, called together a city- 
wide planning committee to consider what 
could be done. On this committee were the 
five students who were members of the home 
front committee of AOA, the student chairman, 
the ‘““Major” of the Gary Block Mothers, the 
executive secretary of the Gary Girl Scouts, 
Miss Engels, and the director of home eco- 
nomics. 

The AOA members of the committee knew 
exactly what they wanted: classes organized 
at once in the three most centrally located 
schools, for girls from 10 to 15 years of age, 
with no less than 15 in each class; class work so 
planned that when the girls had completed the 
course they would be given OCD certificates 
and also the Girl Scout child care badges. 
They also asked that the classes be 1} hours 
long and be held at 1:30 in the afternoon, twice 
a week for four weeks, and that they give spe- 
cific instruction so that those taking the course 
would become competent child care aides for 
block mothers. 
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They wanted the classes to start the very 
next Monday; they had already checked with 
the schools and knew in what rooms they could 
meet. The planning committee accordingly 
appointed a chairman for each school district, 
to notify AOA members when and where to 
meet for the classes; each chairman was made 
responsible for keeping an attendance record. 

The 129 girls who responded for the classes 
the next Monday afternoon also knew defi- 
nitely what they wanted to learn: how to hold, 
bathe, dress, and feed a baby; how to put a 
diaper on him; how to prepare his food; how 
to make a safe bed for him. They wanted to 
know how to win the liking of the neighbor 
children they took care of; what kind of music, 
books, and play materials were best to use; 
what to do if children got hurt or cried; what 
schedule should be worked out for the baby and 
for the preschool child; what to ask a mother 
before she left her child in their care. They 
wanted to understand child behavior. 


Short Course on Child Care 


To satisfy these desires, an eight-lesson 
course was worked out. Three lessons were 
taught by the school nurse who began by 
demonstrating bathing and dressing the baby 
and having the girls practice the procedure 
with their own baby dolls. 


Lessons four, five, and six were taught by 
home economics teachers and elementary 
teachers who were qualified to teach habit 
training; who knew the best stories, games, 
books, and playthings for children; who knew 
how to help the children grow. Lessons seven 
and eight were given by the worker from the 
department of public welfare whose job it was 
to inform the girls as to the community services 
available for children and the specific duties of 
the child aides and assistant block mothers. 
She arranged for the classes a tour of all social 
agencies in order that they might know com- 
munity resources. 

Sixty-four girls completed the work and 
received OCD certificates. But this was only 
a beginning. When school opened last Sep- 
tember the Home Front Committee asked for 
more child care classes because 700 girls from 
10 school centers were asking for help with 
their problems. 

Every phase of the Gary child care program 
is growing. Gary children, too, are growing: 
adults helping in this program report fewer 
“problem” children, better adjusted children, 
less unhappiness and confusion among the 
young people. Gary’s boys and girls are 
growing up with some understanding of the 
society in which they later will play an impor- 
tant role. 


When You Have Done It 


The greatest danger in intercultural education is that its proponents may be 
satisfied with an intellectual understanding of the problems of race and culture 
conflicts, and not put their convictions to work. Imparting true information 
and correcting misinformation about Negroes and Orientals, Catholics and 
Jews, “foreigners” and the economically under-privileged, is not enough. 
Only when favorable attitudes are expressed in behavior has intercultural edu- 
cation succeeded. 

When the industries in a community will hire any man whose training and 
ability meets their needs; when no one in the town or city is denied political 
rights and social privileges because of his color or creed; in short, when individ- 
ual merit becomes the only standard by which human beings are judged, then 
only can it be said that social democracy is becoming a reality.—‘‘Out of the 
Many—One,” Bureau of Intercultural Education. 
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Notes on Housing 


Compiled by MARY L. MATTHEWS 


Miss Matthews, chairman of the AHEA’s division of housing, is 
dean of the School of Home Economics, Purdue University, which, 
in co-operation with the engineering faculty, has set up a cur- 
riculum for home economics majors interested in housing. Miss 
Matthews here presents some statements and beliefs of those en- 
gaged in housing research for the Purdue Research Foundation. 


OW. ANY of the leaders of our country 


are giving lip service to the idea that housing 
can assume chief responsibility for building and 
maintaining our postwar prosperity and econ- 
omy. This can be so only if we have an ever- 
expanding production of houses, which, in 
turn, means accelerated obsolescence in hous- 
ing. 

A Single White Elephant Home 

Experience has taught us that the average 
person in his adult life needs at least a half 
dozen different houses as his financial condi- 
tion, social position, size of family, and state of 
health change. Therefore, it seems wise to 
consider housing in the same light as clothing, 
automobiles, and the like—to be used, con- 
sumed, and easily replaced. 

Houses should be considered a cost of living, 
not some kind of sacred investment. It would 
seem much more desirable to have a new, clean, 
comfortable home every five or eight years, 
suitable to family needs of that period, than to 
have just one white elephant financed over the 
entire period of adult life, an economic burden 
that we can never quite afford. 

The building industry has been supported 
in the past by some six to fifteen per cent of the 
population. Now it isa fairly safe assumption 
that large numbers of simply-produced houses 
will be available within a reasonable time after 
the war to a lot of people who have never 
thought they could have a place of their own. 

In time we will quit this business of putting 
up “custom-made houses.” Just as the cus- 
tom-made Dusenburgs and Pierce Arrows are 
no longer in demand, since those who are 
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fortunate to have more money than most of us 
indulge their whims now by owning two or 
three Fords and Buicks, so homes constructed 
of prefabricated panels in two or three parts of 
the country will be the order of the day for 
those who have the means to display their 
affluence. 

Volume production will bring to pass housing 
on a scale never before thought possible. But, 
it is going to be on the basis of simple require- 
ments in already well-known and well-tried 
materials. It is going to be an orderly develop- 
ment or evolution rather than a wholesale 
revolution. 

We are not going to have prefabricated 
houses of all-steel or all-plastic or all-this-or- 
that, as some people expect. The good house 
is a wise combination of many materials. 


Cutting Labor Costs 


It must be remembered, however, that in 
the final analysis all materials are purchased 
and delivered on a cost-per-pound basis; hence, 
the more materials employed, the higher the 
cost. Therefore, research in housing must 
strive to use less and less material more intelli- 
gently for greater strength and durability. 

Our housing costs can be materially reduced 
also if by better engineering we can simplify 
and reduce the number of parts in the house, 
thus materially reducing the number of man- 
hours required to build the house and thereby 
cut down the labor cost. The average house 
of today has from 30,000 to 40,000 parts, each 
hand-cut and fitted. It is to this phase of 
housing costs that prefabrication may make 
some real contribution, but in material and 
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Notes on Housing 


labor used the prefabricated house will then 
have to be quite different from our present 
conception of houses. 

Some of the current efforts to reduce the cost 
of building homes has been through prefabri- 
cation of units. A leading business weekly 
recently featured an all-in-one, prefabricated 
kitchen-bathroom unit that had been exhibited 
at an industrial designers’ conference, a “smash 
hit . . . streamlined, but practical.” 


Weaknesses of One Prefabricated Unit 


True, the unit is streamlined and has poten- 
tial sales appeal, but it is quite impractical— 
in fact, a woman killer. All the cabinets are 
too high or too low so that work there would 
be a matter of stoop or stretch, forms of exer- 
cise the average homemaker does not like. It 
isa U-type kitchen; but, the homemaker would 
have to work on the outside of the ““U”’ instead 
of the inside and race around from one side to 
the other, building up miles of leg work in pre- 
paring a single meal. 

To further complicate matters, the numerous 
cabinet doors after a fair amount of slamming 
would be all too likely to refuse to stay closed 
and be hanging out for somebody to fall over 
or bump into with his head. Surely, it would 
be more desirable to have sliding doors, either 
vertical or horizontal, or better yet a combina- 
tion of both, depending on the location of the 
cabinet. 

Keeping the dirt out of the joints of the vari- 
ous sections of the unit would be no simple 
problem. And little thought, indeed, seems to 
have been given to the ease with which the 
plumbing system could be serviced. Further- 
more, there would be the problem of a practical 
floor plan if this particular unit were to be used. 
In both the bathroom and the kitchen, employ- 
ment of such a unit would result in excessive 
waste of floor area. 


Beware Built-In Appliances 


The built-in appliances in this and some 
other such prefabricated units are also imprac- 
tical. If a homemaker would consider for a 
moment the amount of abuse the average 
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appliance gets, she certainly would not want a 
built-in device. Appliances frequently have 
to be repaired. If they are built in, they 
couldn’t be taken to the local serviceman for 
repair; instead he would have to come out to 
the built-in unit, and his trip would materially 
increase the cost of service. 

Moreover, the cleaning problems would be 
magnified. Imagine a built-in toaster. The 
toasters we have at present are practical de- 
vices. When they get dirty, we simply turn 
them upside down and shake out the crumbs. 
They are low enough in cost so that when one 
burns out we can throw it away and get a new 
one instead of some expensive repair for an old 
one that was built in. 

Then, too, what would happen if the manu- 
facturer of these built-in appliances went out 
of business or changed the design of his unit? 
He certainly couldn’t be expected to maintain 
a huge inventory of repair parts for potential 
replacement of old models. 


What Are People’s Living Habits? 

Creative thinking certainly is greatly needed 
in the field of building and equipping homes, 
but all new developments must be carefully 
scrutinized from the point of view of their prac- 
tical value. Too many of the ideas offered so 
far have as their sole virtues novelty and at- 
tractive appearance. The requirements of 
housing and equipment are predicated on the 
living habits of the people; consequently, the 
proper procedure is to determine what the 
needs are and then devise the house and the 
equipment in the light of these needs. Appa- 
ratus which requires high pressure salesman- 
ship for acceptance and expensive servicing 
thereafter is “bad business” for everyone con- 
cerned. 

The average homemaker wants to do less and 
less to maintain and operate her home. As 
she has had a taste of personal independence 
through employment outside her home, she has 
become increasingly impatient with the drudg- 
ery of the average home. As maids have left 
household employment for the greater personal 
freedom and higher wages of the factory, the 
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woman who once enjoyed their services will 
demand equipment that will require a mini- 
mum of her time and effort. 


Anachronistic Stoves 


The stoves of today with their attendant 
collection of pots and pans and their low ovens 
before which the housewife has to get down on 
her knees like a Moslem praying to Allah, are, 
practically speaking, anachronisms—vestigial 
remains of a bygone era. 

In the matter of food preparation, research 
workers might advantageously drop some of 
their exhaustive tests of such currently avail- 
able equipment and give a lot more thought to 
simpler and more practical ways of food prepa- 
ration which utilize the basic principles of 
chemistry and physics. 

With a simple device employing the principle 
utilized in the physician’s diathermy machine, 
meat could be cooked completely and almost 
instantaneously with no loss of the juices and 
volatile oils which give it its flavor. With this 
induction cooking there would be considerably 
less shrinkage in meat and other foods than now 
takes place. Prepared frozen foods can be 
instantaneously defrosted and brought up to 
required serving temperature by this method. 


Air Conditioning in the Future 
Our houses are of value to us to the extent to 
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will be much simpler to heat and cool our homes 
when we do an adequate job of insulating them. 
In the future the average small home will have 
from one-third to one-half the heat loss of 
present homes of the same size. The kind and 
amount of equipment required for this purpose 
is becoming simpler instead of more compli- 
cated. 

In prewar days if you had year-round air- 
conditioning equipment, you practically had to 
be a licensed engineer to run it; but fortunately 
simpler ways are being found to do the job at 
much lower installation and operating costs. 

With year-round air conditioning achieved, 
it will become standard practice to keep our 
windows closed at all times. Therefore, we 
won’t need insect screens or the labor of putting 
them up and removing them as the seasons 
change. Best of all, these unopened windows 
will reduce the amount of housecleaning re- 
quired, because the air needed for ventilation 
and comfort will be completely filtered and 
sterilized. 

Home economists might well devote less time 
to improvement of highly complicated and in 
some cases impractical equipment and methods 
of housekeeping and more to creative thinking 
to discover some other approach whereby many 
problems could be eliminated. 

Much of the progress we make in better 
living after the war will be predicated on the 


which they make us truly comfortable. It 


quality of thinking during the war. 


A Bill Needlessly Large 


Far too large a proportion of the inability to work or to find employment 
and thus of the need for social security income is due to conditions which could 
even now be prevented. A long series of studies has shown that more atten- 
tion to health and rehabilitation programs could have restored to self-support 
a very considerable number of those now physically incapable of working. A 
more effective guidance and placement program would have cut down the time 
lost between losing and finding jobs and could have assisted workers to secure 
training of the type needed by contemporary methods of production. So long 
as these constructive and preventive measures are incompletely developed, so 
long will the nation’s bill for social security be unnecessarily large.—Joint 
Statement on Social Security by the Agriculture, Business and Labor Committees 
on National Policy of the National Planning Association, Planning Pamphlets 
No. 33, April 1944, 
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Venting Pressure Cookers: A Warning 


MARION C. PFUND 


Dr. Pfund taught in Vassar College and in the Yale School of 
Nursing before she went to Cornell University, where she is professor 


of foods and nutrition. 


She is widely known for her work on 


canning; demand for the bulletin “Canning at Home” which 
she wrote last year was such that several printings were needed. 
Equally successful was the color sound film of that title which 
she wrote and directed. She has been asked to write an article 
on home canning for the new edition of “Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica,” the first edition to carry any material on this subject. 


on article by Dr. Esselen on the 


“Influence of Venting on Pressure Cooker 
Performance” which appeared in the March 
1944 issue of the JouRNAL oF Home Econom- 
Ics deserves praise for drawing attention to 
the need for adequate processing periods in 
home canning. 

The data therein presented show that if 
certain procedures are followed, air may be 
mixed with the steam in a pressure cooker; the 
subsequent result would be that temperatures 
several degrees below the 240° and 250° Fah- 
renheit (which theoretically should be attained 
at sea level at 10 and 15 pounds pressure 
respectively) are not reached. As part of the 
conclusion the article points out that home- 
canning process periods must provide a gener- 
ous margin of safety; also, it recommends that 
certain procedures be followed to assure ade- 
quate venting. 


Before You Change, Consider.... 


Before the recommended procedures are 
applied, however, it would be well for each 
canner to consider them in relation to the total 
canning process that is being followed in order 
to ascertain whether the likelihood of under- 
venting, with the subsequent possibility of 
underprocessing, exists. 

It is well also to remember that if no spoilage 
has been occurring in home-canned vegetables 
processed under pressure, the processing times 
now in use probably provide a sufficient margin 
of safety to care for processing temperatures 
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that are 1° or 2°F below the theoretical 
temperatures. If so, any additional heating 
would only serve to further overcook the al- 
ready long-cooked vegetables. 


Air in Jars 


In the research referred to, water at 120°F 
was placed in the pressure cooker and in the 
jars that were processed. Since it is not stated 
that the water was boiled and then cooled, it is 
assumed that it was brotight only to 120°F. 
If this assumption is correct, dissolved air may 
have been present in the jars in larger quan- 
tities than is usual in jars of food that are ready 
for processing. 

Some of this air would doubtless have been 
released after the venting process had been 
completed; its presence might have been par- 
tially responsible for the observed low tempera- 
tures. The exceptionally low temperature 
that was observed when 18 pint jars were used 
and the cooker vented for 12 minutes, seems 
to confirm this reasoning. 

Accepted canning procedures for vegetables, 
however, recommend that they be thoroughly 
heated (blanched) before they are packed in the 
jars and that the jars be filled to within about 
one-half inch from the top with boiling liquid, 
then further freed from air by inserting a knife 
several times to the bottom of the jars and 
pressing it against the vegetables. The vege- 
table is hot and the liquid is boiling, thus the 
headspace is filled with a mixture of water 
vapor and air rather than largely with air as 
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would be the case when water at 120°F was 
used. 

In the actual canning of vegetables, there- 
fore, much less air may have to be vented from 
the jars, and consequently from the cooker, 
than was the case under the conditions of Dr. 
Esselen’s experiment. 

Canning directions frequently suggest that 
each jar of food be placed in the hot pressure 
cooker as it is ready for processing. If this is 
done and if the water in the pressure cooker is 
kept at the boiling point during the time that 
is needed to pack the remaining jars, an addi- 
tional 10-minute boiling period before placing 
the cover on the cooker would hardly seem to 
be necessary. 


Does Spoilage Result? 


If such procedures as have been referred to 
are followed during canning, there is some 
question as to whether the 10-minute venting 
period recommended in the article for a 25- 
quart pressure cooker, is necessary. It is 
possible that the 5- to 7-minute period sug- 
gested in more than half of the 1943 bulletins 
examined may be adequate if all steps of the 
canning procedure, including processing times 
that provide rather generous margins of safety, 
are considered. 

Granted that marked underventing would, 
and probably does, contribute to underproc- 
essing, evidence should be accumulated to show 
that when food products themselves are 
canned, a venting period as long as 10 minutes 
is necessary. Since this investigation is still 
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in progress it may be that such information 
will shortly be forthcoming. It is to be hoped 
that with it evidence will be presented to show 
to what extent spoilage has occurred in home- 
canned vegetables processed under pressure 
and to what degree the spoilage might reason- 
ably be attributed to underventing. 


Alternative to Longer Venting 


If further research on hot-packed vegetables 
shows that appreciable quantities of air are 
still present in a pressure cooker after a 7- 
minute venting period, the advisability of 
using the open-valve method of processing 
rather than a longer venting period might well 
be considered. In this method, steam is per- 
mitted to escape constantly throughout the 
processing period; therefore, air, too, could es- 
cape. Such a procedure would provide for 
venting without increasing the length of a 
heating period already so long that it impairs 
food quality. 

If, on the other hand, a 10-minute venting 
period could be relied on to give processing 
temperatures higher than those that have here- 
tofore been obtained, would it not seem pos- 
sible that when it was used processing times 
might be shortened? 

Where spoilage has been encountered in 
home-canned vegetables processed under pres- 
sure one should by all means investigate all 
possible causes of underprocessing, including 
underventing. If spoilage has not occurred, 
however, it is well to remember that over- 
processing too has its drawbacks. 


Belief That Stirs the Blood 


Right now, soldiers and battle heroics seem important. 


They are only as 


important as they were always—important because they are necessary conse- 


quences of badly educated human groups. 


The crucial and transcendent task 


is better education of those groups. Perhaps this sounds commonplace to you. 
To me, about to see very soon, I hope, my seventh major engagement, it is the 
one belief which stirs my blood more than bugles or coughing machine guns.— 
Greetings to the Horace Mann League, from their president-general, MAyor 
HAROLD R. BENJAMIN, read February 28, 1944, in Chicago at their annual 


dinner. 
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Venting Pressure Cookers: Addenda 


WILLIAM B. ESSELEN, JR. 


At the editor’s invitation, Dr. Esselen further discusses here 
recommendations he made in his article in the March Journal. 


In my article entitled “The Influence of 
Venting on Pressure Cooker Performance” in 
the March issue of the JOURNAL oF HoME Eco- 
NOMICS the recommendation was made that a 
venting time of at least 10 minutes be used with 
pressure canners of the size commonly used 
in home canning. 

Dr. Pfund fears a 10-minute venting time 
would result in more severe processing than 
necessary and considers present pressure cooker 
process times more than adequate, with a gen- 
erous safety margin. 


Some Pressure Canned Foods Do Spoil 


As Dr. Pfund says, present pressure canner 
process times do allow a generous margin of 
safety; otherwise, there would probably be 
much more spoilage than is now reported. 
But it is well known that some spoilage does 
occur in home-canned foods processed in a 
pressure canner. The two deaths from type B 
botulism in New Rochelle, New York, last 
November and the two there in April from 
locally grown vegetables canned by open kettle 
and waterbath methods reveal presence of 
dangerous organisms in the soil even in a state 
hitherto considered relatively free from them 
and would seem to justify conservative can- 
ning recommendations. 

Bacteriological data obtained in a study of 
home-canning spoilage in Massachusetts which 
R. G. Tischer and the writer made, indicate 
that about 80 per cent of the spoilage of 
canned foods processed in a pressure canner 
was due to understerilization. Unfortunately, 
it is impossible to know just how much of this 
spoilage was caused by inadequate venting. 
However, it can be assumed that improper 
venting might easily be a contributing factor. 

My article on pressure canner operation was 
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prompted by a desire to pave the way for 
improved home-canning techniques and better- 
quality home-canned products. Any recom- 
mendations as to home-canning techniques 
should cover most conditions that might be 
encountered rather than only the best. [If all 
home canners followed the best practices, such 
as filling and sealing the jars boiling hot and 
thoroughly cleaning and washing the raw mate- 
rial, it would be one thing. Unfortunately, 
inadequate washing, low sealing temperatures, 
and too tight packs are all too frequently 
encountered. 


Air in Jars 


As regards the question of air in the jar and 
its influence on venting, the water used in the 
experimental work reported was previously 
heated and contained a minimum amount of 
air. At the editor’s suggestion, the article on 
venting pressure canners was made as brief as 
possible. For this reason, the report omitted 
some of the details regarding the experimental 
work. However, the points raised by Dr. 
Pfund in this connection were all carefully con- 
sidered both in conducting the experimental 
work and in drawing the conclusions. 

We all hope that findings in research work 
now being carried on will be such as to permit 
some pressure canner processing times to be 
reduced, for any such reduction will improve 
the quality of the canned product. In antici- 
pation of such changes in process times, we 
firmly believe that home canners should be 
trained so as to be able to use them safely, 
insofar as possible, when they are made. 

With many of the present practices in pres- 
sure canner operations, a reduction in process 
times would be dangerous, and _ increased 
amounts of spoilage could be expected because 
of the reduced safety margin of the process. 
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Adventures in Nutrition 


Miss Elliott teaches homemaking in the Trumansburg Central 
School and assists the head of the department in work with student 


teachers from the department of rural education at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Miss Outlaw did the study which she reports under the 
direction of Dr. Orrea F. Pye and Viva M. Playfoot of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina as part of the work leading to her master’s 


degree, which she received last year. 


Mrs. Banks has taught both 


in the elementary grades and in high schools and is now a 
home economics instructor at Butler University. Miss Butler 


In the Third and Fourth 
Grades 


MARGARET E,. ELLIOTT 


“If you take a bottle of milk now, Mom, 
you'll have a five-star lunch.” Eagerly Bill 
watched his mother’s selection as they passed 
along the cafeteria counter in the Trumansburg 
(New York) Central School. Mrs. Blaisdell 
smiled as she remarked to her neighbor, Mrs. 
Leslie, ‘““Now that Bill is taking homemaking 
the whole family has five-star lunches every 
day.” 

These mothers were the last two of the many 
who had come during the spring term to ob- 
serve the children’s activities. 

Elementary Homemaking was incorporated 
into the third and fourth grades in Trumans- 
burg in the fall of 1942 through making avail- 
able the facilities of the high school homemak- 
ing department. To prepare for the work, I 
conferred with the two grade teachers, famil- 
iarized myself with books used by the pupils in 
order to get illustrative material, and visited 
the reading and social studies classes to dis- 
cover the teaching methods used, the vocabu- 
laries of that age group, and pupil interests. 

When the children and I discussed having a 

30-minute period of homemaking twice a week, 
both grades were enthusiastic over the idea, 
and the classes were soon started. The grade 
teachers plan their classes in such a way as to 
carry over into them the material which I 
cover in the two 30-minute weekly periods. 


has had five years of home economics teaching experience. 
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As their first activity, since many of them 
had been harvest helpers, the third grade pu- 
pils studied vegetables in their social studies 
class. In the art periods they made a frieze, 
showing how to choose one’s daily vegetables, 
and this frieze was later displayed in the school 
cafeteria to show easy ways to bring vegetables 
in the lunch box. During the lunch hour, 
vegetable sticks placed in a huge bowl soon 
disappeared as the children were eager to try 
them. Several boys and girls since then have 
proudly shown the vegetables in their lunches. 


The Committee, A Useful Device 


Whole-grain breads assumed new importance 
when a committee of six pupils prepared carrot 
and raisin sandwiches in the homemaking 
kitchen and served them to the class during 
the play period. The recipe for the filling was 
written in the foods booklet which each pupil 
made as a Christmas gift for his mother. 

Committees, appointed at intervals for such 
activities, made pupils familiar with the home- 
making department of the school and helped 
teach habits of cleanliness in preparing food. 


Our Five-Star Lunch 


In a unit on luncheon choices in the school 
cafeteria the class worked out standards for a 
“five-star lunch”: (1) sandwiches made from 
whole-grain breads; (2) milk or a food made 
from milk; (3) something chewy such as apples, 
celery, wedges of cabbage, or carrot strips; (4) 
one hot food; (5) clean hands and a clean 


lunch box. 


Adventures in Nutrition 


To give the pupils practice in choosing foods 
to supplement lunches they brought from 
home, we set up in the classroom a table repre- 
senting the cafeteria counter. On it were 
arranged large slips of paper bearing the names 
of all the foods to be served in the cafeteria 
that day. The cafeteria’s menu was also writ- 
ten on the blackboard. 

A volunteer pupil was then given a make- 
believe lunch, typical of those usually brought 
to school by the pupils. He was allowed to 
spend five or occasionally ten cents (the aver- 
age amount spent by the members of that 
grade in the cafeteria) to buy a supplemental 
dish. As he slid his tray along the “counter,” 
he seriously considered each food. His choice 
made, he presented his tray to the pupil at the 
end of the counter who awarded a red, white, 
or blue star for each point toward the five-star 
lunch, telling why the stars were awarded as he 
placed them on the tray. 

The pupils were so enthusiastic about this 
unit that we had two more practice lessons, 
and a group from the class was invited to the 
seventh grade room, where a unit in nutrition 
was being taught, to demonstrate how to 
cheose a good lunch with a small expenditure 
of money. The seventh graders were much 
interested and asked several questions—which 
the younger children were able to answer. 
This visit proved so successful that the group 
was asked to repeat its demonstration in other 
grades. 

As a result of this work, many nickels which 
previously had been spent in the cafeteria for 
ice cream went for soup, milk, or salads. And 
many parents commented on the effect the 
lessons had on the children’s requests for foods 
for their lunches packed at home—for turnip 
sticks and whole-wheat bread sandwiches and 
the like. 


Table Etiquette 


During a study of desirable table behavior, 
the fourth grade made a book to illustrate 
correct use of table silver and dishes. To- 
gether we decided to take photographs of some 
of the class members, showing the washing of 
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hands before touching dishes, correct place- 
ment of silver and glasses, good posture at the 
table, correct use of silver when eating, and the 
way to leave dishes when through with them. 
A faculty member who had had some experi- 
ence with indoor photography took the pic- 
tures. Each picture was accompanied by a 
story, written by a class member, explaining it. 

For the project the class was organized into 
committees: a name committee, to choose the 
title and make the title page for the book; a 
story committee to write about each picture; 
a proofreading committee to check the spelling. 
Everyone had his job. The result was an 
attractive book which was the center of interest 
at a party, given at its completion, for mothers 
of the pupils. The party gave the pupils an 
opportunity to practice serving guests and to 
act as hosts and hostesses. 

By the end of the year each mother had been 
invited to be her son’s or daughter’s guest for a 
day. Invitations, written in the English class, 
were sent to three or four mothers each week. 
Upon the arrival of a mother, frequently ac- 
companied by the baby of the family, the pupil 
saw that his mother was properly introduced 
and supervised her visit throughout the day. 
These mothers discussed the homemaking pro- 
gram and offered many useful suggestions. 

Jack and Bill, two of the pupils, climaxed 
the year’s activities by broadcasting a skit 
from Station WHCU, in which they explained 
to their grandmother what they did in the 
homemaking class. 

The remark of a fifth grader who halted me 
in the hall today to ask, “‘Miss Elliott, when 
are you coming to our grade?” is indicative of 
the feeling of many of the younger boys and 
girls in our school about the elementary home- 
making work. 


Cooking Club 


MARY ALICE BANKS 


A Cooking Club for Elementary Children 
which meets once a week at Indiana State 
Teachers College not only serves as a device 
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for nutrition education for its members (and 
also their families!) but also gives the college 
students a chance to work with young children. 
Club attendance now varies with group inter- 
est. College students majoring in home eco- 
nomics and those studying elementary educa- 
tion, observe and work with this group al- 
though the director is always present. 

The club grew out of a visit of four third- 
grade children to one of the college teachers 
who saw in their desire to cook an opportunity 
to study child food problems and child behavior 
—and to contribute a little to the happiness of 
these children whose mothers worked outside 
their homes. 

The four children posed four very different 
kinds of problems: June was quite fat; Patricia 
very thin; Jackie found cleanliness most diffi- 
cult of achievement; and Claude found reading 
hard. 

For some time the “family” of four cooked 
just what they wanted to cook. But Claude 
had to read his recipe before he could con- 
tribute his share to the family meal. And as 
cleanliness was of first importance for Jackie, 
he had to scrub and scrub and his aprons had 
to be clean. 

After some techniques had been developed 
each child brought a guest to the club, and 
then two “families” began to work. More 
group co-operation was necessary and more 
individual responsibility. 


Now, After Three Years... 


Now, after three years of the club, many 
members have learned to plan the day’s dietary 
around the seven basic food groups, and readily 
recognize the lack of any food essential in 
various meals. They take pleasure in planning 
adequate meals, which they prepare, serve, 
and eat in their “family” groups. 

One week they make the plans and the next 
week bring the food and prepare the meal. 
They list foods needed and who is to bring 
each item and jobs to be done and who is to 
do each, for there’s no time to waste and the 
food has to be good. Each must bring a food, 
prepare a food, perform a duty at the table, 
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and do a clean-up task. And he must know 
how to do his task efficiently. 

Reading and arithmetic are essential tools, 
and fractions are not just cold figures when the 
muffins need three-fourths cup of milk or the 
meat must be divided into sixths or eighths. 

Being hostess is the most coveted job, and 
Claude isn’t yet resigned to the fact that he 
can’t have that role. The hostess says the 
prayers; she begins to eat first, and sometimes 
serves part of the food at the table. She is 
responsible for conversation at the table as well 
as etiquette, and no one leaves the table with- 
out her permission. 


Food Dislikes Nonexistant... 


Every bit of food cooked is eaten. Food 
dislikes are nonexistent. Good eating rules 
are enforced and group co-operation is para- 
mount. 

Interest in foods has carried over into the 
two classrooms from which these children 
come, so that all of the children in them are 
interested in nutrition. In one room the chil- 
dren are carrying on a feeding experiment using 
baby chickens. In the other room the children 
are studying vegetables and their preparation 
as they plan victory gardens. Many of these 
children also have learned to cook—and like it. 


In 17 County Schools 
VIRGINIA W. BUTLER 


Through the interest of County Superin- 
tendent Charles Robinson, a progressive and 
co-operative school board, and leaders of 
parent-teacher groups in Vanderburgh County, 
Indiana, a nutrition program was started in the 
county schools in the fall of 1942, and I was 
hired as a full-time nutritionist and supervisor 
of the hot lunches. 

Of the 23 schools in our system, 17 have a 
hot lunch program; two others which lack the 
space for serving hot lunches have milk for 
the children to drink with the lunches they 
bring from home. Of the 4,712 children en- 


rolled in the schools of the county, an average 
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Adventures in Nutrition 


of 2,819 children are served a hot lunch each 
day. 

The PTA women had started organizing the 
hot lunch programs 17 years before and had 
maintained them ever since. 

In planning menus we followed the meal pat- 
tern set up by the National Nutrition Con- 
ference. Later in the year we participated in 
the community school lunch program spon- 
sored by the Office of Distribution of the War 
Food Administration, and this helped improve 
the lunches and made it possible to continue 
serving them for 15 cents. 


Ousting Candy and Soft Drinks 


Many schools had candy and soft drink 
stands, as those in charge of the lunchrooms 
felt that the profit from the sale of these 
products was needed to help defray the cost of 
the lunchroom. However, they began to see 
that with better planning and more efficient 
management they would not need to depend 
upon the sale of candy and soft drinks. One 
school disposed of its candy counter... the 
news traveled ... and eventually candy coun- 
ters were no longer in the schools. 

Another problem was the lack of milk sales. 
In about 75 per cent of the schools, at least 90 
per cent of the beverages taken with a lunch 
were commercial chocolate milk or dairy 
“orange” drinks; the remaining 10 per cent 
ordered a half pint of milk. Therefore, we 
began a campaign to encourage the exclusive 
use of plain milk with the lunch. 


Introducing Milk 


Some objected that the children “would 
waste the milk,” but the committees in charge 
finally decided to try serving milk with the 
hot lunches. The experiment was not a suc- 
cess the first few weeks, but gradually less and 
less milk was left in the bottles. 

Practically 100 per cent of the children were 
drinking their milk, and there were no more 
requests for chocolate milk or “orange” drinks. 
The change was accomplished not without a 
struggle, however! Teachers concentrated on 
the value of milk, and where there was extreme 
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opposition I held special meetings with chil- 
dren to answer questions and point out the 
value of milk. This year a half pint of milk 
is part of each lunch, and all but very few 
children enjoy drinking it. 

Our nutrition program does not end with 
serving the hot lunch. In reality the hot 
lunch is a means toanend. The biggest and 
most important phase of the program is the 
nutrition education program being conducted 
by the teachers, many of whom have done 
outstanding work. 

For our teachers who want to acquire basic 
knowledge of nutrition and practical methods 
of carrying on nutrition education at different 
grade levels, we are now holding classes once a 
week ; and they are finding the work interesting 
and helpful. 


Patsy, the Health Doll 


Patsy, the health doll, is a device we are 
using in the first grades. Patsy is a lovely doll 
who goes into a first grade room on Monday 
and leaves on Friday. She has a complete 
wardrobe; comb, hairbrush, and toothbrush; 
and a chest, table, chairs, and dishes. Patsy 
lives the healthy way. The children plan her 
meals and put her to bed at night, and they 
love her so much that they want to live the 
way she does. 

We also have effective white rat projects in 
several schools. 

A meal planning game is being successfully 
used this year in one of the first-grade rooms. 
The school children gather around a wall chart 
which has pockets in it and select food models, 
then place them, meal at a time, in the pockets 
of the wall chart. If any bad planning is done, 
someone is sure to realize it and make correc- 
tions. It is interesting to see that most of the 
meals planned by these six-year-old children 
are very good. 


Social Development 


Another phase of our program is a social 
development or etiquette program carried out 
by the teacher. We believe that a school 
dining room should be a pleasant, attractive 
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place and the lunch hour a period that is antici- 
pated with pleasure. If children are taught 
the correct way to handle food, the pleasures 
of cheerful conversation, and the need for 
eating slowly, many of them will come to think 
of meal time as a happy social hour. 

In some of our schools, therefore, the chil- 
dren have chosen a host and hostess for their 
table in the dining room; they conduct them- 
selves correctly but are not stilted, and they 
appear to enjoy their meal thoroughly. 


In a First Grade 


EUNICE B. OUTLAW 


Thirty children in the first grade at the 
Curry School, a demonstration school on the 
campus of the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, last year were used 
as an experimental group through which to 
develop a first grade nutrition unit which 
would be effective in forming sound food habits. 
In this group there were 14 boys and 16 girls, 
whose median age was 6 years, 10 months 
when the teaching unit was initiated. 


What Researchers Say 


Workers in elementary nutrition education 
have concluded that nutrition teaching in the 
grades should be done by the regular classroom 
teacher as an integral part of the studies of 
that grade but that this teacher often needs 
the advice and help of a home economist in 
planning and carrying through the program. 
They recommend that little formal nutrition 
teaching be done in the lower grades, but— 
since young children learn best by doing— 
that they be allowed to handle food and pre- 
pare and eat it. 


Techniques and Projects Used 


In developing the nutrition program the 
investigators sought to conform to such recom- 
mended techniques. 

To learn just what the eating habits of the 
children were before the nutrition unit was 
started, we arranged for interviews of the chil- 
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dren and their parents and for observation 
of the children as they ate their noon meal at 
school. As the children knew that the woman 
who interviewed them was connected with the 
school cafeteria, and as she handled the inter- 
view informally, they talked with her freely 
about their food habits and likes and dislikes. 
All the parents were co-operative in giving the 
information desired. 

Immediately after the interviews with the 
children, when they began to eat lunch in the 
school cafeteria, we began to keep records of 
food left on the plate of each child, several 
days out of each week, so as to determine if 
there were any improvements in eating habits. 
The nutrition unit was launched just as the 
penny milk program was being started in the 
school, and the natural curiosity of the children 
was utilized for impressing upon them the 
importance of milk. 

Although the first hour of the morning was 
set aside for activities connected with the 
nutrition unit, they were not confined to this 
period. In the art class the children painted 
pictures of cows they had seen at a dairy farm 
or other animals or foods; in the music period 
they learned songs about foods; during the 
reading periods, they read about foods, farms, 
animals, grocery stores, and gardens; they 
wrote a class diary about their activities and 
made recipe books to be taken home as gifts 
for their mothers. 

After looking over a seed catalogue, the chil- 
dren were eager to have a vegetable garden. 
Their garden was planted directly below the 
classroom window, and eventually they har- 
vested turnip greens and other vegetables 
which they cooked and ate with relish. 

The children outfitted a kitchen in one corner 
of their room and made aprons, dish towels, 
and a tablecloth. A drainboard was fitted 
beside the sink in this kitchen and a kitchen 
cabinet made. They helped prepare various 
foods—among them vegetable soup, tossed 
green salad, apple-cabbage-raisin salad, carrot 
and celery sticks, baked potatoes, whole-grain 
cereals, meat balls, applesauce, and baked 
apples—most of them in the cafeteria kitchen. 


Adventures in Nutrition 


Each day that a food was prepared it was eaten 
as a part of the lunch regularly served to the 
children. 

The mothers were invited to a program in 
which the children sang songs about food and 
recited and pantomimed a poem about eating 
breakfast. Cookies and applesauce which the 
children had helped make were served. 

The children enjoyed hugely the cooking 
which they did. At Eastertime, when the 
teacher asked what they would like to do, 
instead of asking for an Easter egg hunt, they 
chose to have in their room a luncheon for 
which they helped to prepare creamed eggs, 
toast, and applesauce. 

To evaluate the daily dietary practices of the 
children before and after the nutrition unit was 
given, their food habits were classified as excel- 
lent, good, fair, or poor according to whether or 
not they habitually had in their daily diets the 
foods considered essential for health. Other 
points considered in evaluating their dietary 
habits were: eating a regular breakfast, eating 
three meals daily and “cleaning their plates,” 
being willing to try new foods or having “food 
dislikes,” eating between meals, drinking tea 
or coffee. 

At the end of the nutrition unit, parents and 
children were again interviewed. Few if any 
children had “excellent” diet habits before the 


nutrition program started; most of the diet 
habits were in the “good” or “‘fair” categories; 
nearly a fourth had “‘poor” diet habits. After 
the teaching program was completed, close to a 
third of the eating habits were classified as 
“excellent,” while less than a third were listed 
as below “good.” 

The records of the lunches eaten by the chil- 
dren in the school cafeteria were analyzed and 
placed in three categories—good, fair, and 
poor— for three periods: before, during, and 
after the teaching program. Six lunches for 
every child for each of these periods were 
selected at random and were studied and classi- 
fied. The child’s lunch habits were considered 
good when he cleaned his plate and drank all 
of his milk; fair when he left only small por- 
tions of food; or poor when he left large por- 
tions of food. 

Thirty per cent more children had good 
lunch habits, and 30 per cent fewer had poor 
lunch habits after the teaching program than 
before. The median lunch before the teaching 
program was “fair” with more in the “poor” 
group than in the “good” group; whereas the 
median lunch after the teaching program was 
“good” with more in the “fair” group than in 
the “poor” group. The children did well on a 
foods test given them after the nutrition unit; 
all but two had a completely correct test. 


AHEA Clubhouse 


The New York Home Economics Association has dreamed dreams of a spacious 
and beautiful clubhouse for the AHEA, in which would be offices not only for 
the present staff officers but also for those of the home economics sections of 
AVA and NEA and the student club organizations. It would have conference 
rooms and an auditorium, and in it would be entertained visiting home econo- 


mists from all over the world. 


Moreover, the New York Home Economics Association has so much faith 
that this club o’ dreams can be brought to pass that at its Lake Placid meeting 
in April the members voted to give a $100 bond to start a clubhouse fund! 

If faith the size of a mustard seed has power to move mountains, such faith 
bolstered by such works might well make that dream come true. 
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In Short... 


Social-Minded Department 


ELIZABETH BOEHR and HELEN MOHR 
Heidelberg College 


As the home economics department of 
Heidelberg College has been community- 
minded from the time it was first organized 
eight years ago, its response last fall to the call 
of Tiffin’s War Price and Rationing Board for 
panel assistants to help prevent black markets 
was “in character.” 


Government Agents, Nursery Supervisors 


Fifty home economics students were given 
the oath of office by OPA officials and at once 
started work in pairs. Each pair visits from 
five to ten grocery stores once a month and 
after checking such items as ceiling prices, meat 
grades, state of origin of fruits and vegetables, 
quality of merchandise, and compliance with 
OPA rules, fills out official forms for each store. 
They make all the OPA surveys of groceries 
and meat markets in the city. 

Another community project in which home 
economics students actively participate is the 
nursery school in one of the local churches. 
During the last six years as the students in the 
child study class have observed children in 
various homes, the mothers have been so im- 
pressed with their work that a group of them 
asked that some of the students supervise a 
church nursery school. Parents have been 
much pleased with their work in this school. 


Other Community Projects 


A third community project is the commu- 
nity house just outside Tiffin for low-income 
families. It was started largely through the 
work of Mrs. Ira T. Wilson, a faculty wife who 
has had considerable experience in psychiatry, 
and was developed through the co-operation 
of the YMCA, the Probate Court, and the 
home economics department. Special parties 


and classes in knitting, food preparation, and 
handicraft are directed by our students. 

Our students also assist with Food Fights for 
Freedom demonstrations of the Ohio Power 
Company. The food preparation class serves 
spring luncheons for women’s groups of the 
community and thus makes close friends 
for the college. The Women’s Club, Pent- 
house Club, Girl Reserves, and Girl Scouts 
often call upon our students for talks and 
programs. 

Local stores gladly furnish yard material 
and stage settings for the annual spring style 
show put on by our clothing department, to 
which women from the community are invited. 
Here a common interest—clothes—unites the 
women of the community and the college girls. 

Heidelberg teaches homemaking as a science 
and an art which should enrich human relations 
throughout college life as well as in life after 
college. Each girl has opportunities to apply 
what she has learned both on the campus and 
in the community beyond the college gates. 


State Home Economics Day 


IMOGENE GARRETT 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


No big Eastertide parade of spring bonnets 
signalized the annual meeting of Arkansas 
home economists this year. Co-operating with 
the Office of Defense Transportation, they 
designated April 8 as State Home Economics 
Day but observed that day in county groups. 

Juanise Johnson, state chairman of county 
units, and her committee prepared a program 
for state-wide use; but each group could “take 
it or leave it.” 

To give the groups a greater sense of unity 
and to make the day more meaningful, this 
committee also arranged for a 15-minute home 
economics broadcast from a Little Rock station 
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In Short 


that afternoon. Subjects discussed were con- 
sumer education and nutrition work, in both of 
which home economists of Arkansas have been 
very active. The three participants in the 
broadcast were Connie Bonslagel, chairman of 
the food and nutrition division of the Arkansas 
Home Economics Association and director of 
the consumer interest and nutrition division of 
the Arkansas Defense Council; L. A. Henry, 
Arkansas Defense Council; and Dr. Walter 
Wilkins of the U. S. Public Health Service. 
Messages from the state and national associa- 
tion presidents were read at each meeting. 

Though most of the county groups met 
separately, the Crawford-Sebastian units, one 
of the state’s most active groups, met in Fort 
Smith and invited the home-economics-trained 
WAC’s at Camp Chaffee to be luncheon guests. 
State president May Halfacre was guest 
speaker for the Boone, Marion, Newton, and 
Searcy county groups at Harrison. 

The executive board of the Association 
believes that these meetings helped strengthen 
the local home economics organizations. 


Co-operative Education 


MARY BLODGETT 
Connecticut Department of Education 


For several years past in New Britain, Con- 
necticut, the evening school for foreign-born 
adults, the state trade school, the YWCA, and 
other organizations have all offered such 
courses as clothing, foods, home renovation, 
and home nursing. Because of duplication of 
programs none of the organizations registered 
large enough groups to form effective classes 
or to justify payment of so many teachers. 

This year, through the co-operation of Eliza- 
beth Hungerford (city supervisor of homemak- 
ing), Blanche Penn (state supervisor of girls’ 
trades), James O’Brien (principal of the even- 
ing school), Herbert Wilber (director of the 
trade school), and Inez Hull (general secretary 
of the YWCA), a new plan was worked out, 
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whereby all courses were allocated to organiza- 
tions best equipped to give the instruction. 
All classes in home repair and sewing tech- 
niques were assigned to the trade school; home 
nursing and home renovation, to the YWCA; 
food preparation and nutrition courses, to the 
city adult education centers. All agencies 
helped with the publicity and with the first- 
night registration of students for all classes. 


Boom in Enrollment 


The result has been the largest number of 
persons enrolled in adult homemaking evening 
classes the city has ever had. 

The YWCA’s 10-week home renovation class 
created so much interest that it was repeated. 

The foods and nutrition class offered at one 
of the city’s junior high schools was taught by 
a member of the day homemaking staff. 

The home repairs class was taught in the 
shops of the state trade school, where students 
had practice in using correctly tools in the 
carpentry, electric, and plumbing shops. 

About 250 women completed the beginning, 
intermediate, and advanced sewing classes, 
which used the services of four instructors at 
the state trade school. No student could re- 
enroll for subsequent classes until those on the 
waiting list were assigned. 

This first year of the co-ordinated plan has 
proved so successful that expansion of co- 
operative planning for adult education is ex- 
pected during the coming year. 


kamily Life Eauca.ton 
in Idaho 


LUCILLE MAGRUDER and JULIA M. HARRISON 
Idaho Home Economics Association 


What contribution can the Idaho Home 
Economics Association render to the state for 


the coming year? 
Members of the Association Council this 
year gave a two-part answer to this question: 
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promote “good” home life in wartime, in part 
through helping communities shoulder their 
responsibilities for it; and give homemaking 
teachers an opportunity to observe home 
economists at work in their communities. 

To accomplish these objectives a family life 
education institute has been held in four cities 
of the state: Moscow, Idaho Falls, Pocatello, 
and Boise. 


Institute Planning 


Since the success of such an institute depends 
upon capable leadership, careful organization 
of community effort, and effective publicity, 
attention was given to these factors. The As- 
sociation president first presented the idea to 
home economics groups and to other key per- 
sons in the four cities—in each of which 
response was favorable. Leaders were then 
chosen in the four centers and dates were set 
for the institutes. 

The Association, through its president and 
its family life education chairman, helped 
secure leadership for the institutes and formu- 
late plans, and offered some financial assist- 
ance. Local committees decided upon specific 
objectives, made final selection of leaders, and 
planned the programs. 

Out-of-state leaders for the institutes were: 
Mrs. Buena M. Maris, formerly with the Ex- 
tension Service, now dean of women of Oregon 
State College, but on leave to supervise 
women’s activities for an industrial plant in 
Washington; Ferdinand A. Bahr, field recrea- 
tion representative for the Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Community War Services, 
Salt Lake City; Howard Feast, regional social 
protection representative for the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency Office of Community War Service, 
Denver; and Dr. Elmer G. Peterson, president 
of the Utah State Agricultural College. 

Local leaders also made significant contribu- 
tions to the institute programs. 

Wide publicity was given through newspaper 
articles, church bulletins, announcements over 
the radio, in pulpits and at clubs, special in- 
vitations to groups and to key people in 
near-by communities. All institutes were or- 
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ganized on a broad base of community co- 
operation to meet local needs. 


Moscow’s Institute 


Moscow led off with a three-day program 
built around the theme “Youth, Recreation, 
and Family Living,” sponsorship being shared 
among the Idaho Home Economics Association 
and local civic, religious, health, welfare, 
youth, fraternal, and educational groups. 

An evening of play for the young people, 
the parents, and other adults, planned by the 
Youth Council recreation committee and a 
committee of youth representatives, launched 
the three-day program. Family and com- 
munity recreation was discussed at a meeting 
with the Parent-Teacher Association. Sub- 
jects considered at other sessions were: “Our 
family, bane or blessing” and “The home- 
making teacher’s contribution to the family 
and community in wartime.” Leaders spent 
considerable time in individual and group 
conferences. 

Those attending the institute were enthu- 
siastic over it. Tangible outcomes include the 
expansion of the Moscow Youth Council to 
include a junior youth council made up of 
representatives of youth groups; the young 
people’s acceptance of certain conditions and 
their assumption of a larger share of responsi- 
bility for the recreation program; and the 
formation of a youth council in another com- 
munity. “If the institute had been organized 
a year ago we would have avoided many mis- 
takes,” commented one adult. Typical of the 
young people’s reactions was this comment: 
“Mr. Bahr’s talk on youth welfare was most 
interesting. After hearing his ideas for our 
parties, I feel that we could have some grand 
times, and that by working on it ourselves, 
we can soon get the public to help us and make 
our dream of a clubhouse come true.” 


Those in Idaho Falls and Boise 


Idaho Falls, for its two-day meeting, also 
took as theme “Youth, Recreation, and Family 
Living,” and sponsorship was similar to that 
in Moscow. 
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In Short 


Highly illuminating to adults was a round 
table discussion by eight high school boys and 
girls on “What makes home interesting and 
satisfying?”” Other program features were 
talks on recreation and community life, mental 
health in the home, prevention of divorce in 
the community, nutrition education, and the 
organization of community resources for a posi- 
tive approach to youth problems. After each 
evening session, the leaders held stimulating 
conferences on community problems. 

As a result of the institute, a committee, 
made up of three adults and two high school 
students, was appointed to study community 
needs and outline a program on the basis of its 
findings; the already-functioning county-city 
health committee was helped to clarify prob- 
lems and determine the areas in which it should 
work; and the community recreation program 
was given new impetus. 

The planning group for Boise’s three-day 
institute included representatives of fifteen 
local groups concerned with education for 
family life. Their objectives were to help 
parents understand what constitutes “‘good” 
home life and how to achieve it in wartime, 
and to help them make wise use of community 
resources to strengthen family life. 

To facilitate discussions, the group at each 
main session was divided into sections. Par- 
ticularly thought-provoking were discussions 
on problems of teen-age boys and girls, youth 
and jobs, the relationship between physical 
and mental health, and understanding the 
young child. The services of the out-of-state 
leaders were utilized in conferences on com- 
munity problems as well as in formal meetings. 
The excellence of the contributions made by 
local leaders suggested that they should be 
utilized more widely in the community. 

The services available through community 
agencies which serve the family were explained 
through reports and exhibits. 

An evaluation committee prepared a check 
sheet, “The values of this institute as I see 
them,” to secure suggestions for follow-up work 
and for future institutes. Only one person 
voiced a negative reaction to the institute: “I 


am convinced that good common sense plus 
Bible religion will go far to solve most of our 
problems.” The others were enthusiastically 
in favor of an annual family life education 
institute in Boise. 

Observable outcomes of the institute include: 
a community parent education committee, 
which is formulating plans for extending parent 
education to groups not ordinarily reached; 
agency activities to carry out suggestions made 
by out-of-state leaders; and greater utilization 
of the local leaders who were participating in 
the institute. 


Pocatello Considers “Youth in Crisis” 


Pocatello, confronting problems brought by 
an influx of military personnel and industrial 
workers, called its program “Youth in Crisis.” 
The Idaho Home Economics Association ini- 
tiated plans, but the Pocatello Youth Welfare 
Council sponsored the institute. 

At the large mass meeting on Idaho Social 
Hygiene Day talks were given on marriage in 
wartime, social diseases and their control, and 
problems of family living. The film “Boy in 
Court” was shown, and a panel discussion on 
venereal disease was broadcast. (High school 
and college students were invited, and Navy 
V-12 students attended en masse.) 

Members of the Idaho Home Economics 
Association feel that through the institutes 
these Idaho communities have become more 
aware of the importance of family and com- 
munity life, that many parents have gained 
concepts which will result in greater stability 
and happiness in Idaho’s homes, and that 
many homemaking teachers of the state will 
incorporate into their programs more on family 
and social relationships. 


Eprtor’s Note: Miss Magruder is president 
of the Idaho Home Economics Association and 
is teaching home economics education at the 
University of Idaho. Mrs. Harrison is chair- 
man of the IHEA’s committee on family life 
education and consultant in family life educa- 
tion for the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 
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Home Membership Program 


MAURINE BIGGS, Director 


Division of Home and Family Life Education 
Orange (Texas) Public Schools 


Through an experimental Home Member- 
ship Program the homemaking department of 
the Lutcher Stark Senior High School in 
Orange, Texas, is now helping to meet the 
needs of all students, not merely those enrolled 
in homemaking classes. During the fall term 
this year 343 students (90 boys and 162 girls 
not taking homemaking courses as well as the 
91 girls who are in such classes) have partici- 
pated in the program. 

An all-purpose laboratory, a laundry, a com- 
bination living and dining room, and a personal 
grooming laboratory were set aside for the use 
of all students, organized groups, and all teach- 
ers; and one additional homemaking teacher 
was hired to carry out the program. Students 
come in before and after school, during their 
study periods, or for part of the lunch hour. 
Here, with the guidance of the homemaking 
teachers—Hazel Dunn, Rhea D. Lee, and Mrs. 
Mildred Tibbs—they learn to plan, market, 
prepare, and serve foods; to make and renovate 
garments; and to use machines. They get 
help with problems of grooming and with all 
kinds of personal and family problems. 


How, When, Why Launched 


This program was made possible by the 
interest of J. W. Edgar, superintendent of the 
Orange Public Schools, and was planned at a 
1943 summer workshop, under the guidance of 

Berenice Mallory of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and members of the Texas State Home- 
making Department, by three homemaking 
teachers—Mrs. W. R. Davidson, Hazel Dunn, 
and Martha Millican. As part of the work of 
the division of home and family life education, 
it is under the supervision of the director. 

It was developed to meet student needs, 
made more acute by the war, which had turned 
Orange into a busy ship-building center, with a 
population increased from 7,500 to 50,000. 
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The four purposes of the home membership 
program are: to provide opportunities through 
which girls and boys may gain experiences in 
‘worthy home membership’ denied them be- 
cause of overcrowded and other limiting home 
conditions; to make facilities and staff of the 
homemaking department available to all pupils 
and teachers in solving problems related to 
personal, home, and family life; to co-ordinate 
homemaking with other departments in the 
school; and to extend facilities of the home- 
making department to the community. 


How Facilities Are Used 


The facilities and staff are used in many dif- 
ferent ways. Boys came in to learn how to 
prepare foods such as candy, biscuits, baked 
chicken, and cakes. Perhaps our most out- 
standing results were reached with the “‘prob- 
lem boy” of the school, who came noisily into 
the home membership laboratory to do as he 
pleased. After a few weeks he became more 
co-operative and courteous. Often a conver- 
sation during the simple activity of manicuring 
nails, shaving, or polishing shoes reveals the 
student’s personal or family problems. 

New pupils and those needing special help 
are referred to the home membership teacher. 
Class and homeroom groups come for help in 
making plans or solving problems. The Girls’ 
Glee Club asks advice on uniforms and learns 
to take measurements. Social committees 
seek help with parties. Students from the 
physical education departments come in to 
learn how to measure, cut, turn hems, use a 
machine to make 100 dozen towels; incidently 
they learn to assume responsibility and to work 
co-operatively. 

Teachers of other departments use the facili- 
ties of the home membership laboratory and 
consult with staff on student, class, and per- 
sonal problems. Conferences with other de- 
partments determine other contributions which 
home and family life education can make to 
the total school program. After school one 
evening a week and on Saturdays teachers, 
business girls, and a few homemakers use the 
facilities of the department. 
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In Short 


In setting up this program a personal inven- 
tory was taken of each junior and senior high 
school girl, home visits were made, conferences 
were held with the guidance department, the 
visiting teacher, and the home counselors to 
get more information on needs that could be 
met by this program. A home membership 
committee of the high school senate was then 
organized so that the students might partici- 
pate in planning, publicizing, and carrying on 
the program. 


Job Experience in Oklahoma 


EVELYN GLASCOCK ALLEN 
Oklahoma A & M College 


In setting up the courses for our fashion 
merchandising majors we found ourselves 
faced with the problem of striking a happy 
medium between the academic and “practical.” 

We could very adequately present the theory 
of selling and merchandising, but actual selling 
experience was also essential. However re- 
alistic our classroom demonstrations of sale 
transactions might be, across-the-counter 
meetings with Mr. and Mrs. Customer were 
needed to bring realism to the things we were 
attempting to teach. 


Merchants Co-operate 


When we presented our problem to the local 
merchants, they were intensely interested and 
co-operative. Soon we had placed every 
student in a part-time job. We found that 
this part-time small town experience would 
not suffice for presentation of the problems 
of the large fashion centers. We then got in 
touch with larger department and specialty 
stores in Oklahoma City, Tulsa, and Dallas. 
Because of the distant location of these stores 
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from our campus it was obviously impossible 
for our students to work part time; however, 
some of the stores offered to give the students 
a 30-day, full-time job at regular wages. 

As a result, we have set up as a requirement 
for credit in our merchandising course a 30-day, 
full-time job at one of the larger fashion stores, 
or a part-time local job for those who are un- 
able to spend a month away from the campus. 
Those who elect to work away from the campus 
must make up all work missed in other courses. 
The arrangements for this make-up work must 
be approved by their respective professors 
before the student leaves. 

The responsibility for securing the position 
rests with the student. She must select the 
store in which she would like to work, cor- 
respond with the personnel director, and ar- 
range for a personal interview and for the job. 


Values Received 


The student selects a definite problem to be 
worked out while she is on the job—a problem 
which will bring her into contact with specific 
merchandising policies and methods. She 
reports her experiences daily on a postcard to 
the instructor, who visits her on the job as 
often as possible. For this off-campus work 
the student may receive a maximum of three 
hours of college credit. 

The results of the work have been most 
gratifying. From it the students get the feel 
of merchandising and derive much more from 
subsequent lectures and demonstrations. 
Their exchange of ideas and their enthusiasm 
are positively exhilarating. 

This experience also weeds out those who 
have no aptitude for the exacting work of 
fashion merchandising. For those who by 
temperament and training are fitted for this 
vocation, the work experience usually results 
in postgraduate job placement. 


Public Health Nutrition Scholarship 


A Mary Spalding scholarship for graduate work in public health nutrition 
is offered by Simmons College, Boston, through co-operation with the Har- 


vard School of Public Health. 
about it. 


Write Dr. Elda Robb, Simmons College, 


Comment... 


Our Student Clubs 


The home economics student clubs, moth- 
ered by the AHEA since their birth back in 
1923, now face a turning point in their develop- 
ment. 

So far they’ve been treated pretty much like 
twins, though the high school club section 
has been much larger than the college section. 
Now the proposal is to separate off the high 
school section, maintaining the mother-role 
for the AHEA but arranging for a godmother, 
the U. S. Office of Education, to share in 
guiding its development—and for the home 
economics section of the National Education 
Association and that of the American Voca- 
tional Association to take roles somewhat akin 
to that of favorite aunt. 

Such in essence is the plan proposed by 50 
members of the AHEA—all active in club 
work—who met in Chicago March 30 to April 
2. 

The preceding January the executive com- 
mittee of the AHEA had appointed four 
persons to arrange for the Chicago conference: 
Mrs. Dora Lewis, Edna Amidon, Lucile Rey- 
nolds, and Gladys Wyckoff. These four in 
turn had sent invitations to persons interested 
in the clubs and active in their profession— 
at least one in every state—to come to this 
planning session. The 50 who were able to 
attend represented 29 states. 

Mrs. Frankie Fonde Brogan and Margaret 
Bremer, student chairmen of the college and 
the high school clubs, attended also, so that the 
ideas of youth would not be lost sight of. 


Fusing of Opinions 

Opinions as to the best way to set up the 
high school clubs were poles apart at the start 
of the conference and seemed irreconcilable, 
particularly as to sponsorship of the clubs. 
Some were convinced that the state depart- 
ments of education were the only logical 
sponsors; others contended that this role should 
go to the state home economics association; 


and still others that the two should share in 
directing the clubs. 

But before adjournment all factions, in true 
democratic style, had made some concessions, 
anda compromise plan was adopted by unan- 
imous vote. The next step is for the interim 
committee, appointed in April, to smooth up 
plans and submit them to AHEA’s executive 
board and council at their June meetings. 


JHEA Trustees and Council 


By that plan the high school clubs would 
be completely separated from the college clubs 
and would be called the Junior Home Econom- 
ics Association—at least until the clubs 
picked another name for themselves. The 
AHEA would continue its sponsorship, but 
the governing body of this Junior Home Eco- 
nomics Association would be a board of 
trustees with four representatives from the 
AHEA (the executive secretary, someone to 
speak for the department of elementary and 
secondary schools, another for the executive 
board, and one for the committee or depart- 
ment of high school club advisers), two repre- 
sentatives from the club organization (the 
president and the executive secretary-treasurer 
—the latter without vote), a state club adviser 
from the executive council of the JHEA, one 
representative each for the NEA and the AVA, 
and two representatives of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

This board would decide financial policy, 
hire staff and clerical help, and act as a liaison 
officer to the AHEA. 

The executive council of the JHEA would 
plan and direct the club program. It would 
be made up of 10 or 12 high school students 
(officers of the JHEA), 6 or 8 club advisers, 
the AHEA’s field secretary, a representative 
of the U. S. Office of Education and one of the 
board of trustees, and three staff members of 
the JHEA without vote—the executive secre- 
tary-treasurer, the field secretary, and the 
editor of the junior journal. The students 
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Comment 


would decide upon name, emblems, ritual, 
creed, and program. 

If the AHEA executive board and council 
approve this plan at the June meeting, the 
interim committee will carry on at least until 
January 1945, helping clubs through this 
experimental year. 

Members of this interim committee are 
Mrs. Dora Lewis (temporary chairman), Edna 
Amidon, Frances Bailey, Merle Byers, Mrs. 
Lucile Fee, Hazel Frost, Martha Graves, 
Evelyn Herrington, Mrs. Lucile Rust, Frances 
Swain, Lela Tomlinson, Mrs. Rex Todd 
Withers, and Gladys Wyckoff. 

As for the college clubs, according to the 
plan, they would continue as a department 
of the AHEA. A workshop session at Michi- 
gan State College is being planned to follow 
the AHEA meeting this month to draft plans 
for this interim year and the more distant 
future. 

The interim committee to plan the workshop 
and the future development of the college 
clubs also has 13 members, all of whom were at 
the April conference: Elizabeth Dyer (chair- 
man), Ida Anders, Evalyn Bergstrand, Mrs. 
Frankie Fonde Brogan, Mary Louise Chase, 
May DuBois, Beatrice Geiger, Marie Green, 
Jeannette Lee, Lucy Rathbone, Elizabeth 
Sutherland, Helen Waite, and Gladys Wyckoff. 


Clothing Surveys 


Cotton yard goods, shoes, underwear, school 
and work clothes for children, house dresses, 
men’s underwear and work clothes—these 
are the USA’s most critical needs in the cloth- 
ing and textile lines right now, as revealed by 
the AHEA’s latest spot survey. 

Exhorbitant prices, much quality deprecia- 
tion, and excessive shrinkage are phrases 
found in reports from every state. Many 
report garments “skimpy even in necessary 
places.” 

The survey has its not-so-dark side, however, 
for it indicates improvement in the situation 
in some sections: more boys’ corduroy overalls, 
Slide fasteners, women’s underwear, sheets, 
diapers, and infants’ clothing. 

This survey traces to a December meeting 
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of the National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
at which businessmen from New York City and 
New Jersey and AHEA members discussed 
launching a nation-wide survey to determine 
what conditions actually were. Then came 
the letter from the St. Paul-Minneapolis 
homemakers’ section of the state home econom- 
ics association protesting the flood of luxury 
goods, such as $30 blouses, and the shoddy but 
expensive clothes and yard goods which had 
displaced good quality, reasonably priced 
staples. These women wrote to various 
federal agencies and to the AHEA urging in- 
vestigation and such action as would not hurt 
the war effort. AHEA’s action was to ask 
textiles and clothing chairmen of state associa- 
tions to help with a nation-wide spot survey. 


And So...To Mr. Nelson 


Questionnaires sent out by these chairmen 
came back to the AHEA with remarkable 
speed, so that on January 19 President Jessie 
Harris and other Association members pre- 
sented a report on them to WPB Chief Donald 
Nelson with a request for such improvement 
in the situation as was possible in wartime. 

Both manpower and materials are wasted, 
they pointed out, if shoes and other articles 
of clothing wear but a few weeks. 

Mr. Nelson heard the women with interest, 
expressed his conviction that recent WPB 
orders would soon improve matters, and wel- 
comed an offer to conduct a second survey to 
check their effectiveness. 

That survey was launched March 18. By 
April 27, returns were in from 29 widely scat- 
tered states and were so similar that the AHEA 
on that day again called upon Mr. Nelson to 
present their findings and also an impressive 
exhibit of shoddily made, high-priced goods 
sent in by members in the states. 

“‘There’s nothing we can do about elastic 
and overshoes made of reclaimed rubber,” said 
Mr. Nelson regretfully. ‘Military needs are 
too desperate. But such shoddy construction 
of garments and extreme deterioration in qual- 
ity of materials are inexcusable. We'll study 
the exhibit and see what can be done.” 

The next chapter will be reported this month 
at the AHEA convention. 
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Research... 


Lighting the Home with Liquid Fuels 


LOUISE J. PEET and RUTH PRATT KOCH 


Mrs. Peet is head of the department of household equipment at 
Iowa State College and co-author of the textbook “Household 


Equipment.” 


Mrs. Koch has retired to the role of homemaker 


after receiving her MS degree at Iowa State College and doing 
research in equipment for the Ladies’ Home Journal for two years. 


5) N spite of the progress of the Rural 


Electrification Administration in bringing the 
advantages of electricity to the rural home, a 
large percentage of farm homes are still depend- 
ent on liquid fuels for light. Unfortunately, 
comparatively little thought has been given to 
the improvement of lighting conditions where 
electricity or gas is not available. The purpose 
of this study was to determine the adequacy of 
the liquid fuel lamps usually obtainable on the 
market and if necessary to suggest improve- 
ments which might be made both in them and 
in their use in the home. 


Equipment Used 


Three types of lamps were used: mantle-wick 
lamps, mantle-wick, vapor-pressure lamps, and 
straight- and round-wick lamps of the types 
commonly found in the home. All burned 
kerosene except one vapor-pressure lamp, 
which used gasoline for fuel. There were five 
mantle-wick lamps: two table lamps, A, 15 
inches high, and B, 13 inches high; a bracket 
lamp, C, 6.5 inches high; a hanging lamp, D; 
anda floor lamp, E, 3 feet 8 inches high. Lamp 
F was a round-wick table type, 11.2 inches 
high; G, a straight-wick table lamp, 11 inches 
high; and H, a bracket lamp, 5.75 inches high. 
Lamp I was a kerosene vapor-pressure lamp, 
12.5 inches high; J, a gasoline vapor-pressure 
lamp, 13 inches high. All heights were meas- 
ured from table, or floor, to center of wick. 


An air pressure gauge indicating pressures 
up to 200 pounds per square inch in five-pound 
intervals recorded pressure in the vapor-pres- 
sure lamps. 

A variety of shades was used. Of those sold 
for use with the mantle-wick lamps, three were 
translucent shades of cream, buff, or white 
fire-resistent material, with as few ornamental 
figures as it was possible to obtain. The fourth 
shade, which was supplied with the mantle- 
wick hanging lamp, was of creamy white, 
parchment paper with a simple geometrical 
border design in gilt, white lined, and similar 
to IES lamp shades. 

Lamp F had a dome-shaped opal glass shade; 
lamp H, a polished metal reflector. The 
vapor-pressure lamps were supplied with fire- 
proof, white, plaited shades of Parch-O-Tex. 

Three IES shades were also adapted for 
tests, by spraying the somewhat yellowed inner 
linings with white paint—two with a glossy 
finish, one with a flat finish. 

A Weston Sight Meter was used to measure 
the intensity of the illumination under the 
lamps. It was checked for accuracy against a 
new Weston Foot-Candle Meter, which also 
was corrected for color, and correction curves 
were drawn for the different lamps. Two color 
curves were plotted for each of the vapor- 
pressure lamps to correct for changes caused 
by varying pressures. 

The cell of the sight meter is designed to 
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measure light rays perpendicular to its surface, 
but under the conditions of the experiment, the 
rays were not perpendicular to the cell. More- 
over, as the meter was moved away from the 
base of the lamp a shadow cast by the rim of 
the meter covered a part of the cell. Neces- 
sary corrections were made, therefore, to 
eliminate errors due to reflection of light from 
the surface of the cell and to the lower readings 
caused by any shadow on the cell. 


Method of Test 


A series of controlled tests was made in the 
laboratory to determine the intensity of light 
on a given plane beneath the several lamps, 
first using the shades they had when purchased 
and then the shades treated so as to achieve 
greater intensity of light. The amount of fuel 
consumed by the different type lamps was also 
determined. Additional experiments tested 
the practical application to the home of the 
data obtained in the laboratory. 

Foot-candle measurements were made at 
distances of 6, 12, 18, 24, and 30 inches from 
the center of the base of each lamp, which was 
placed toward one end of a table 26 x 40 inches. 
Six readings were made at each position under 
each lamp: without a shade, with the purchased 
shade, and with other types and sizes of shades 
adapted to the lamps. Additional measure- 
ments with the gasoline and kerosene vapor- 
pressure lamps at pressures of 5, 10, 15, 20, and 
25 pounds per square inch determined the effect 
of pressure upon intensity of illumination. 
Readings on the bracket and hanging lamps 
were taken at points 15, 25, 35, and 45 inches 
from the bases of the lamps, with the lamps 
placed at various heights above the table. All 
tests were made at night under the same condi- 
tions. No complete set of six readings was 
taken consecutively. 

Two-hour fuel consumption tests were made 
on representative lamps. There were two 
series of tests on the vapor-pressure lamps: for 
the first series the lamps were pumped to 25, 
20, 15, and 10 pounds per square inch pressure 
respectively and allowed to burn without fur- 
ther pumping. During the two hours the 
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pressure gradually dropped. For the second 
series of tests, the pressure was held constant 
by additional pumping whenever the gauge 
indicated a drop in pressure. All tests were 
made at least twice. 

During the consumption tests temperature 
rise was determined both by thermometer and 
thermograph. The thermometer was sus- 
pended with the bulb end of the thermometer 
2.5 inches above and 6 inches away from the 
top of the chimney. The thermograph was 
placed facing the lamp on the same plane as the 
lamp and 6 inches away from the lower edge of 
the shade. 

In the practical application of the data ob- 
tained in the laboratory, selected lamps were 
taken to two homes, one supplied with electric 
lighting, one without, and measurements were 
made of the foot-candles available at various 
points in the rooms. 


Results 


Table 1 gives the number of foot-candles at 
the five distances when lamps were used as 
purchased. 

With all but the vapor-pressure lamps, 
highest foot-candle readings were at the 12- 
inch distance. 

The average foot-candles under lamps A and 
F and J, when different shades were used, are 
shown in table 2. Distances of 12 and 18 
inches were selected from the complete data 
because they were effective ones for such tasks 
as sewing and reading. The same type of data 
was taken at the five distances for all lamps 
with all of the shades as far as they could be 
used. 

Although supposedly fire-resistant, the three 
translucent shades tended to smoke when left 
on the round-wick and gasoline vapor lamps for 
longer than two or three minutes. The 
Parch-O-Tex shade gave a very satisfactory 
reading on the gasoline vapor-pressure lamp 
for which it was designed but could be im- 
proved from a cleaning standpoint. 

Intensity of illumination at any given dis- 
tance from the base of a given lamp varied 
according to the type of shade provided and 
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was lowest when no shade at all was used. 
When tested with mantle-wick lamp A at 18 
inches, the three shades which provided the 
most (and about the same) foot-candles were 
an IES shade, the lining of which had been 
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one. At 12 inches the buff, white, and cream 
and tan translucent shades gave less than half 
the illumination of the three best shades. The 
greater the distance from the lamp, the less was 
the variation in the effect of the shades; at 30 


TABLE 1 


Intensity of illumination from lamps 


as purchased (average of six readings) 


DIMENSIONS OF SHADE 


INTENSITY AT VARYING DISTANCES 


LAMP SHADE Upper | Lower 
inches | inches | inches foot-candles 
Mantle-wick A.............. Cream and tan trans-| 10 14 9 11 16 15 10 7 
lucent 
Mantle-wick B.............. No shade 3 12 11 6 5 
Round-wick F.............00. Opal glass 3 9} 6 29 31 16 11 6 
Straight-wick G............. No shade 1 3 2 1 1 
Kerosene Vapor I*.......... White plaited Parch- 
O-Tex 9 12 8 | 305 | 158 68 18 8 
Gasoline Vapor Jf .......... White plaited Parch- 
O-Tex 9 15 8 | 361 | 139 69 36 19 


* 22 pounds per square inch — Highest pressure obtainable for each lamp 


t 32 pounds per square inch pressure 


TABLE 2 
Intensity of illumination at 12 and 18 inches under different shades (average of six readings) 


INTENSITY WITH VARIOUS LAMPS 
DIMENSIONS OF SHADE 
Mantle-wick A | Round-wick F | Vapor 
| | | | | Ate | | Atte 
inches inches inches foot-candles 
Cream and tan translucent.............. 10 14 9 16 15 19 13 
12 16 10 16 17 19 12 
10 14 9 16 15 20 13 
White parchment, white lining...........| 7 14 10 32 22 31 17 
IES glossy, white lining................. 9.75 | 19.75 | 9.25 | 34 22 32 17 | 118 52 
IES glossy, white lining................. 12.25 | 19 9.25 | 30 20 27 16 | 109 54 
HES Gat, white Malag..........0.cccccess 7.5 | 16 8.5 34 21 31 17 | 115 53 
Parch-O-Tex, white plaited.............. 9 15 8 16 15 31 16 | 139 69 
11 10 15 9 61 38 


sprayed with glossy white paint; the white- 
lined, white parchment shade; and the IES 
shade with the flat-finish, white-paint lining. 
At 18 inches these three best shades gave 
roughly a fourth more illumination than did the 
best of the three translucent shades, the buff 


inches the best IES shade gave about the 
same foot-candles of light as did the poorest 
translucent shade. 

Increase in pressure in the vapor-pressure 
lamps caused an increase in foot-candle read- 
ings, as shown in table 3. Maximum readings 
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are recorded in table 1, where the pressures 
were the highest obtainable. 

The tests with bracket and hanging lamps 
gave unfavorable results except at heights of 


TABLE 3 
Variation in intensity with change in pressure shown by 
two lamps as purchased (average of six readings) 


INTENSITY UNDER VARYING PRESSURES 
rances | At 25 Ib.| At 20 Ib. | At 15 Ib. | At 10 Ib. | At $ Ib. 
per per per per per 
sq. in. sq. in. Sq. in. sq. in. sq. in. 
inches St-c ft-c St-c St-c Ste 
Gasoline Lamp J 
6 263 209 155 125 44 
12 115 85 66 48 17 
18 59 44 31 23 7 
24 27 22 16 11 3 
30 8 8 6 4 2 
Kerosene Lamp I 
6 258 216 166 83 
12 123 115 91 39 
18 65 51 34 29 
24 22 12 8 § 
30 7 7 4 2 
TABLE 4 


Increase in temperature above room temperature with 
different type lamps (average of readings at two 


locations) 

THERMO- THERMOME- 

LAMP GRAPH TER 
READING READING 

°F °F 
9 12 
11 15 
Bracket lamp H............. 14 14 
Kerosene vaporI............ 9 61 
Gasoline vapor J............. 4 5 


25 inches or less above the table, and when the 
lamps were used with the parchment, white- 
lined shade. When the bracket lamp, un- 
shaded or used with the reflector, was placed 
above the level of the table, the readings 
showed lighting to be inadequate at all heights. 
When it was placed at the side of the table and 
on a level with it, the glare was objectionable. 

Table 4 gives the average increase in temper- 
ature at two places with different type lamps. 
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The heat rising from the mantle- and round- 
wick lamps was so intense that a match held 
approximately 1.5 inches above the chimney 
after the lamps had reached equilibrium would 
ignite in less than 10 seconds. 

For practical tests, the lamps were taken to 
a home where electricity was used to light the 
living room, and readings were taken with IES 
electric lamps and then with the liquid fuel 
lamps. In determining the foot-candles under 
the electric lights, only portable lamps were 
used, since ceiling fixtures could not be dupli- 
cated in a home without electricity. Readings 
were taken at various locations, at different 
distances from the electric lamp, and at vary- 
ing heights above the floor. Maximum read- 
ings were obtained for the location at which a 
book would be held by a person sitting in a 
chair beside each lamp. At comparatively 
short distances from the lamps, the intensity of 
illumination decreased rapidly, and beyond 
three feet was usually less than five foot- 
candles. 

Under a combination of mantle-wick lamps 
and a floor and two table lamps in different 
parts of the room with adapted shades, the 
readings were considerably lower than under 
electric lamps in the same location; for ex- 
ample, at one location the intensity was 24 foot- 
candles with the 75 watt electric lamp as com- 
pared with 17 foot-candles with the 13-inch-high 
table mantle-wick lamp provided with the 
adapted shade; at another location, it was 24 
foot-candles with the 300 watt electric lamp as 
compared with 7 foot-candles for the floor 
mantle-wick lamp. 

When the round-wick and the two vapor- 
pressure lamps were used, however, the foot- 
candles approached or exceeded the readings 
under the electric lights. In the first location 
vapor-pressure lamp J brought a reading of 22 
foot-candles, only 2 foot-candles less than the 
75 watt lamp; and in the second location vapor- 
pressure lamp I brought 28 foot-candles of 
illumination, 4 foot-candles more than the 
300-watt electric lamp. 

When similar tests were made in the rural 
home, the combination of the two vapor- 
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pressure lamps and the round-wick lamp gave 
the highest readings, but the homemaker 
objected to the hissing noise. When the two 
mantle-wick lamps and one vapor-pressure 
were used, the noise was less disturbing and the 
illumination was greatly superior to that pre- 
viously secured from the unshaded mantle-wick 
lamps which the homemaker had been using. 


Recommendations 

Asa result of this investigation the following 
recommendations for improvement of liquid- 
fuel lamps and for their use in the home are 
suggested: 
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decoration is desired, use in the form of a nar- 
row border only. (IES lamp shades cannot be 
safely used with liquid fuel lamps because of 
the fire hazard.) 

(3) Select shade materials and a form of con- 
struction which facilitate cleaning. 

(4) Use shades on all lamps, to eliminate 
glare and to increase foot-candles available 
beneath lamps. 

(5) Keep vapor-pressure lamps pumped to 
highest pressure possible, to obtain maximum 
amount of light. 

(6) Turn wick of mantle-wick lamps as high 
as possible without causing blackening of 


(1) Use more heat-resistant material for the mantle. Occasional readjusting is desirable. 
handles by which the flow of the vaporized fuel (7) For a 200-square-foot floor area in a P 
in the vapor-pressure lamps is regulated. (The room used for general living activities use a f 
handles became too hot to touch with comfort minimum of three shaded lamps, one for gen- a 
when the time came to turn the lamps off.) eral illumination, the other two for local light: 

(2) Continue making shades of fire-resistant two mantle-wick lamps and one vapor-pressure rm 
material but provide white linings and large lamp—or one mantle-wick, one round-wick, e 
lower-diameters, as in the IES shades. If and one vapor-pressure lamp. L 

Something to Believe in 7 

One of the country’s most eminent psychiatrists has outlined four essentials - 
to the development of a rich and stable personality in children. They are pur- “ 
poseful work; creative play; something to love; something to believe in. ‘“‘Reli- ai 
gion” is a shorter term for “something to believe in”. . . . Religion is, after all, ee 
not something in a building or a book, but something in the heart of a man which pm 
makes him see the essential worth of his fellowmen even while witnessing the as | 
horrors .. . they can heap on one another. ... cre. 
Time and again studies of young offenders have shown that the majority of op} 
those who have committed serious offenses have had no religious training... . girl 
Church leaders of every faith have always made efforts to reach out to the will 
churchless, but in the past these were most apt to be in the form of proselytizing sch 
rather than a united effort to spread a sense of religious values as such. How- V 
ever, one type of co-operative effort, begun thirty years ago, has been spreading “ 
rapidly in recent years....It involves attempts... to arrange with school 
authorities permission for children to be excused from school, on the request ratic 


of their parents, to attend religious classes within the faith of their choice. W 


“Released time,” as this practice is called, ... has been pushed strongly by peric 
Protestant groups, who point out that 25 per cent of the children who attend ics € 
...have not previously had formal religious training, ... [and by] Catholic pare 
authorities—KATHRYN CLOsE, “Four Grown-Ups and a Child,” Survey Mid- , WwW 

ents 


monthly, March 1944. 
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Assoctation Business... 


Colleges and Universities Department 


For most colleges and universities in the United 
States, this issue brings us to the end of a college 
year. All home economics departments have seen 
increased demands in 1943-44. In addition, it 
has seen fewer students in many institutions and 
more demand for the graduates of the home eco- 
nomics departments. 

Some of our graduates who have not been re- 
cently employed have returned to professional 
work for one reason or another and are helping to 
meet this demand for home economists. Some 
colleges have continued to provide special training 
for these women so that they may feel more secure 
as they go into new positions, 

This is the picture of 1943-44, and it seems 
reasonable to suppose that similar conditions will 
exist throughout the war. 


Looking Ahead 


However, the college and university department 
has been trying to look ahead to a period after the 
war on the theory that in time of war one should 
prepare for peace. What will be the situation 
which confronts us? 

Undoubtedly, many home economists in the 
armed services and in various other types of war 
work will be available to help meet the civilian 
demand for home economists. It is also true that 
as some types of demands for home economists de- 
crease, others will increase. In addition, as the 
opportunities which are afforded to high school 
girls in wartime are reduced, more young women 
will probably enter college upon completing high 
school. 

What then shall be provided for them? What 
new opportunities have developed during the war 
which will continue in peacetime? What kind of 
college work would prove most satisfactory prepa- 
ration for such work? 

What new opportunities will develop in the 
period of reconstruction for which home econom- 
ics education is especially helpful? Can we pre- 
pare to meet these demands? 

What type of preparation will best equip stu- 
dents to take advantage of these opportunities? 
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If the ratio of jobs and candidates is changed so 
that there are more candidates than openings, 
how can we best meet that situation? Since 
internship in dietetics has proved so successful, 
could we apply that plan in training students for 
other vocations? 

Demand for home economists with a community 
point of view has increased during these war years 
and will certainly not decrease during the critical 
postwar years of readjustment. How can our 
college departments of home economics give 
students more opportunities to become familiar 
with community agencies and to participate more 
actively in community programs? 

How can we develop in home economics stu- 
dents a greater sense of social responsibility? 
Should we seek more ways of broadening students’ 
experience with social groups other than those in 
which they have grown up—help girls from urban 
centers get a better understanding of the problems 
of farm families, and farm girls a better under- 
standing of problems of urban wage earners—and 
if so through what activities? 


At the Chicago Meeting 


These are some of the questions which members 
of the department of colleges and universities 
have been asking themselves this year. Grace 
Godfrey, dean of home economics, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, has written to the chairmen of 
these departments in the state associations and to 
many home economics departments throughout 
the country asking for ideas and suggestions. At 
the Chicago meeting of the department this month, 
her findings will be reported and further sugges- 
tions will be made for developing home economics 
departments to meet postwar situations. These 
findings and suggestions will doubtless be the basis 
for the 1944-45 program of work of our depart- 
ment in the AHEA. 

Won’t you plan to attend and present your ideas 
so that the department may have an especially 
stimulating and helpful meeting? We will be 
looking forward to seeing you at the Stevens Hotel, 
June 20 to 23!—Mrurprep L. Srep, Chairman. 
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Research Department 


“Promoting short-time investigations that have 
an immediate bearing on the welfare of our armed 
forces and industrial workers and on the well-being 
of the family and its members” is a part of the 
current program of work for the department of 
research. The committee responsible for this piece 
of work consists of representatives of the various 
fields in home economics in each of the four major 
regions of the USA. Thus far the work of the 
committee has been that of listing opinions con- 
cerning needed short-time studies. 


Investigations Needed 


As might be expected, matters of import in rela- 
tion to war effort are of primary concern. Health 
must be maintained and in certain respects im- 
proved for the sake of maximum time on the job 
and of maximum performance while on the job. 
National resources must be used efficiently. These 
points of view are evidenced by the suggestions for 
studies of the nutritive values of available foods 
as served on the table; methods of preparing and 
preserving foods; food wastes in the home; waste 
of time versus waste of materials; the availability 
of essential consumer goods and services, and 
minimum essential qualities for them. 


What Is Happening to Families? 


Home economists think it is important to learn 
what is happening to families. What are the read- 
justments in marriage plans and in family relations 
incident to the induction of men into the armed 
forces? What readjustments must be made in the 
homes of servicemen when they return? What 
adjustments are families making in their spending 
and saving to conform with changes in price levels, 
income taxes, and war bond purchases? What do 
families expect to do with their wartime savings? 
What are the changes in the kind and amount of 
household production? What is the effect upon 
household economy of shortages in goods and 
services? How can household practices be simpli- 
fied without the loss of essential values? 


Anticipating Postwar Conditions, Needs 


Opinions differ decidedly as to whether pe:twar 
conditions should be considered in planning short- 
time studies. Some say, in effect, “We have all 
we can do to meet urgent current needs. Let us 
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not consider postwar problems now.” Others feel 
that we know enough about postwar conditions to 
be safe in choosing points of emphasis in research 
programs and that it is not too early to be con- 
sidering the problems of the future. 

In the fields of housing and equipment particu- 
larly there is marked interest in preparing to meet 
postwar problems. Home economists want to 
look into the depletion of household inventories 
and in other respects consider the extent and 
nature of consumer demand. They think that 
now is the time to be setting up standards for post- 
war goods and services. 

Leaders in home economics education want to 
set up standards for space and equipment of 
departments in high schools and colleges, test the 
effectiveness of wartime procedures in teaching as 
compared with prewar procedures, and get ready 
to help families to make the adjustments incident 
to the return of men to civilian life. They want 
to build upon the experience of industry and the 
armed forces in developing and testing the effec- 
tiveness of visual and auditory aids in teaching 
skills. 


Short-time Versus Long-time Projects 


There is a decided note of caution in the matter 
of labeling the proposed studies as urgent, and no 
little hesitancy in assuming that they may be done 
in a short time and with the facilities available 
for the purpose. Experiment stations are already 
committed to the policy of devoting their entire 
resources to problems incident to the war effort, 
but many of these are by no means short-time 
investigations. 

In general, there appears to be a disposition to 
utilize our limited resources for research for prob- 
lems that are common to peacetime as well as 
wartime conditions, and to evaluate the results of 
the long-time projects in the light of their applica- 
tion to problems now in the spotlight, supplement- 
ing them where necessary. 

A group of Middle West textile and clothing 
workers at a meeting in March made this pertinent 
comment about discontinuing long-time investi- 
gations to take on short ones: “If a project has 
been worth while according to the standards set up 
for Experiment Stations, our present situation 
only makes it more important.”—Mavup WItson, 
Vice-Chairman. 
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New Books... 


Group Experience: The Democratic Way. By 
BERNICE BAXTER and ROSALIND CAsSIDY. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943, 218 pp., 
$2.50. 

Here is evidence of successful planning for inter- 
dependent living in communities and groups func- 
tioning under democratic principles. From these 
groups—in college, camp, and city block—the 
authors have reported reactions and have cited 
techniques found successful in developing leader- 
ship. Ample case material adds interest. 

Group Experience will serve as a valuable refer- 
ence for teachers and club and youth-organization 
leaders. Rating charts and scales for evaluating 
interests and leadership qualities, included in the 
appendixes, are of interest. 

The bibliography is excellent, covering books, 
pamphlets, and articles on development of group 
leadership. There is a listing of publications of 
The American Youth Commission. In the sum- 
mary is a shorter reading list taken from the gen- 
eral bibliography —Mary MAarGARET LyNcu, 
West Chester (Pennsylvania) High School. 


Healthy Babies Are Happy Babies: A Complete 
Handbook for Modern Mothers. By JOSEPHINE 
HEMENWAY Kenyon. Third Edition, Completely 
Revised. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1943, 343 pp., $1.50. 

This “complete handbook for modern mothers” 
is, indeed, all of that. Written by a doctor and 
parent, it answers every question a mother might 
ask. The book begins with a discussion of the 
pregnancy period and discusses each stage of the 
child’s development through the third year. The 
material is conveniently organized with the in- 
formation concerning each age level presented 
together. The book is also well indexed. A 
separate chapter on emergencies makes a quick, 
easy reference for unforeseen accidents or illnesses. 

Throughout the book the most emphasis is 
placed on the physical well-being and development 
of the child, with detailed information on his 
care, feeding, and health. Attention is also given 
to habit formation, discipline, and achievements 
to be expected for various age levels. 

As this is a completely revised edition of an 
earlier book, the author has included much new 
information requested by readers of earlier edi- 
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tions and has succeeded in presenting a compre- 
hensive guide for parents.—Mrs. HELEN PLATT, 
Women’s College of the University of North Carolina. 


Food Selection—Price and Quality. By Acnes C. 
Brown. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co., 
1943, 98 pp., $1.50. 

This workbook is primarily an outline, with 
references to the literature, problems, and blanks 
to be filled in, and some helpful tables, graphs, and 
charts. Much attention is given to expenditures 
for items other than food and to suggestions for 
stimulating the interest of the consumer. 

The study of food costs includes reasons for 
variations, marketing, food production, and econ- 
omies in buying. Other topics are the grading 
of foods, price control, substitutes, alternatives. 
One of the most useful chapters considers some 
provisions of the federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938, of meat inspection laws, and of 
Pennsylvania and Philadelphia food laws. 

Careful editing would have greatly improved the 
quality of the writing and would also have elim- 
inated errors, such as listing corn meal as con- 
tributing only calories to the diet (p. 36), calling 
fructose a disaccharide instead of a monosaccha- 
ride, and saying honey is made up largely of fruc- 
tose (it is almost wholly a mixture of fructose with 
somewhat less glucose), and naming soybeans as 
the one variety of beans containing a high quality 
protein, ignoring that other member of the bean 
family, the peanut (p. 71).—LovutsE McDANELL 
Browne, Washington, D. C. 


Rose’s Foundations of Nutrition. Revised by 
GracE MacLeop and CLaraA MAE TAYLOR. 
4th Edition. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944, 594 pp., $3.75. 

This is a book intended for the “teaching of 
sound nutrition to those with little or no founda- 
tion in the underlying sciences.” The first part 
of the book dealing with energy and with protein 
and mineral metabolism has been reorganized into 
more logical sequence than in earlier editions. 

The section on vitamins is an interestingly writ- 
ten, condensed, up-to-the-minute summary of 
findings with a history of vitamin discoveries. 
The appendix contains several useful new, as well 
as revised, tables. The figures for the construc- 
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tion of adequate dietaries on the basis of per- 
centage distribution of total calories have been 
revised. A table of nutritive value of food in 
weights, supplements the table expressing values 
in shares, with old figures revised and new ones 
added. Also a table of vitamin equivalents and a 
week’s market list for low-cost, moderate-cost, 
and liberal-cost diets has been added.—SavILLa 
Mancun, Ohio Wesleyan University. 


An Introduction to Foods and Nutrition. By 
Henry C. SHERMAN and CAROLINE SHERMAN 
LANFORD. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1943, 292 pp., $2. 

This book by two well-known and highly re- 
garded scientists would make a good college text- 
book, a good reference book for either college or 
high school, and an interesting book for laymen. 

The general purposes, as stated in the preface, 
are: to indicate the personal and public importance 
of present-day knowledge of nutrition; to summa- 
rize with clarity and conciseness the needs of normal 
nutrition in terms of the accepted “yardstick’’; 
to introduce in adequately descriptive manner 
articles and types of food through which our nutri- 
tional goals are to be reached; and to make this 
unified knowledge of foods and nutrition a func- 
tional part of household management and of family 
life and thought. 

It presents in an interesting way nontechnical 
information about food supplies, rationing, and 
changing availability of foods. Among the excel- 
lent features of the book are exercises, suggested 
readings, tables, and a glossary.— FRANCES KirK- 
PATRICK, George Washington University. 


The Youngest of the Family: His Care and Train- 
ing. By JosepH GARLAND. Revised Edition. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1943, 
182 pp., $2. 

The Rights of Infants: Early Psychological Needs 
and Their Satisfaction. By MARGARET A. 
RresteE. Morningside Heights, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943, 118 pp., 
$1.75. 

Dr. Garland’s practical, concise guide to the care 
and training of infants and small children is writ- 
ten primarily to help new, inexperienced mothers. 
It includes well-organized and carefully indexed 
sections on prenatal care, development of the baby, 
feeding, clothing, discipline, and mental hygiene— 
also a table giving symptoms and regulations for 
the control of the more communicable diseases. 


Journal of Home Economics, June 1944 


A chapter on minor ailments and emergencies is 
particularly helpful. The author lists supplies 
for the home medicine closet and in a few cases 
gives names and antidotes and directions for using 
them in specific emergencies. 

Just as Dr. Garland’s book stresses the physical 
aspects of child care, the author of The Rights of 
Infants, a practicing psychiatrist, stresses the 
extreme importance of “mothering” and the 
emotional development of young children. 

She deals with physical care only as the two are 
interrelated. In outlining the various phases of a 
young child’s development she suggests procedures 
by which a mother can contribute to the enrich- 
ment and stability of her baby’s emotional life. 
Striking case histories bring her theories “down to 
earth” for the average mother.—Mrs. Ruta 
FARNHAM HAMILTON, Arlington, Virginia. 


At Home with Children: The Guide to Pre-School 
Play and Training. By CHARLOTTE GANO GAR- 
RISON and Emma Dickson SHEEHY. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company (Distributors), 1943, 
256 pp., $2.50. 

Parents and teachers who are interested in en- 
riching the child’s environment through play 
materials and experiments will find this book full 
of concrete information on play and playthings, 
and suggestions on selecting and using books and 
stories, music, pictures, science, birthday parties, 
and excursions. 

The style is simple; the directions are detailed. 
The charming and ingenious directions for activi- 
ties have all been tried out by the authors in their 
work at Horace Mann School. Suggestions range 
from the use of homemade articles and materials 
at hand to manufactured products. 

Some suggestions for materials are illustrated by 
simple line drawings. References are given at 
the end of each chapter. Helpful lists are given: 
playthings for children of different ages; books 
for a child’s library; song collections for children; 
phonograph records; and pictures. 

The book is written for parents, but a teacher 
would find in it many suggestions that would be 
valuable for the elementary years——Rutu D. 
Mor ey, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


Food Processing: A Guide to Selecting, Produc- 
ing, Preserving, and Storing the Family Food 
Supply. By A. O. Duncan. Atlanta: Turner 
E. Smith & Company, 1942, 544 pp., $3. 

The vision of a better nourished and more 
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New Books 


prosperous people as the result of food production 
and consumption, to meet nutritional needs, is 
reflected throughout the text, but it is far from 
visionary; it is concrete and practical. Illustra- 
tions suggest a co-operative program to which 
every person can make a contribution. 

The seven major units deal with family food re- 
quirements, frozen foods, canned food, dehydrated 
foods, flour and cereals, dairy and poultry foods, 
and meat. The text is written in a simple, direct 
style, providing an all-over view of the whole 
program and significant information for those 
participating in the different phases of food plan- 
ning, production, and preservation. Although 
developed on the secondary educational level, 
this text should give all home economists a better 
concept of the part they may contribute to a 
program, which, if it is to be successful, must have 
the active support of all. 

The organization of subject matter, nontechni- 
cal presentation, pertinence of subject considered, 
topics for study, and discussion, illustrations, and 
clear, uncrowded type are a source of convenience 
and satisfaction to the reader.—A.Lice EDWARDs, 
Mary Washington College. 


Handbook of Nutrition. A Symposium Pre- 
pared Under the Auspices of the CouncIL on 
Foops AND NUTRITION OF THE AMERICAN 
Mepicat AssociaTION. Chicago: American 
Medical Association, 1943, 586 pp., $2.50. 

This book is a compilation of articles published 
recently in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. The 28 contributing authors in- 
clude many of the best known names in the fields 
of biochemistry, nutrition, and medicine. With 
such distinguished specialists as authors, both the 
accuracy of the statements and the quality of the 
writing are insured. 

Chapters cover such subjects as the specific 
nutrients and the requirements for each, the 
distribution of nutrients in food, their preserva- 
tion in food processing, dietary allowances, feed- 
ing special groups, the evaluation of nutritional 
status, and the principles of using food in pre- 
ventive medicine. 

Conspicuously absent is material interpreting 
specific nutritional principles into three meals a 
day, a subject which might well have been covered 
in the symposium by a dietitian trained in food 
service. Since the Handbook is written for the 
practicing physician whose advice to a patient is 
likely to be “Eat a nutritious diet,” a unit on die- 
tetics would have added considerably to the use- 
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fulness of the book to him.—Marcaret A. OHLSON, 
Iowa State College. 


A Textbook of Practical Nursing. By KATHRYN 
OsMOND BROWNELL. Second Edition, Revised. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1944, 
411 pp., $3.50. 

One often wonders whether any book on prac- 
tical nursing is really practicable. In most cases, 
the subject seems to receive only desultory con- 
sideration, but Miss Brownell has covered every 
topic thoroughly. Such subjects as anatomy and 
physiology are discussed in a simple, concise 
manner, with data essential to the knowledge of 
practical nurses and attendants. 

The amateur cook and homemaker, too, could 
profit by the simple rules for cooking and the basic 
recipes given. The young mother would find much 
useful information about infant feeding, children’s 
diseases, and emergency treatment. Personal 
hygiene and the care of long-time illnesses are dis- 
cussed in detail. The book could serve as an ex- 
cellent handbook for any household. 

A noteworthy feature of the book is the excel- 
lent section on professional ethics—SuSANNE 
TuHompson, Louisiana State University. 


Get Together Americans. By Racnet DAvis- 
DvuBots.. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1943, 182 pp., $1.75. 

Get Together Americans describes friendly ap- 
proaches to racial and cultural conflicts through 
the Neighborhood-Home Festival. The author, a 
pioneer in intercultural education, convinces her 
readers that the Festival can be used successfully 
anywhere if enthusiastic, confident leaders are 
available. Its success apparently lies in careful 
planning and skillful leadership. 

The theme of the Festival is that to know the 
various cultures represented in American life is 
to develop appreciation of them. Out of such ap- 
preciation we can build understanding and friend- 
ship among the various racial, cultural, and re- 
ligious groups in the American community. 

The plan of the Neighborhood-Home Festival 
is described in such detail and its values are so 
clearly pointed out that it might well inspire any 
group leader to try it in his community, church, or 
school. Appendixes give sources of materials, 
festival dates, and reports of festivals. 

Even for those not working with groups the 
book is interesting, as it helps to clarify thinking 
about racial and cultural relations ——BERNICE 
BorGMAN, Texas Technological College. 
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Abstracts ... 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Contributed by Day Monroe of the University of Washington 


Why these abstracts are timely: While the spot- 
light is focused on control of consumer credit 
as an anti-inflation tool, women should learn 
more about buying credit and about small-loan 
laws. Incidentally, not all states have such 
laws—a challenge to our Association legislative 
committees. Monopolistic trends are a real 
menace to our free, competitive enterprise 
system and all people should understand this 
and how restraints of trade affect their welfare. 


Report of the Federal Trade Commission on distri- 
bution methods and costs. I. Important food 
products. Submitted to the Congress Nov. 11, 
1943, 223 pp. 

Prominent among findings of the Commission 
is the tendency toward concentration of business 
in the hands of a few companies, thus making it 
possible to control prices for a given food, or other- 
wise restrain competition. For example, 4 com- 
panies sold 77 per cent of the total sales of biscuits 
and crackers, in 1939; 7 cane sugar refining com- 
panies sold 72 per cent of total sales of such sugar; 
5 meat packers slaughtered from 61 to 86 per cent 
of the meat animals butchered by packers engaged 
in interstate business. 

Distribution costs vary but are high for some 
products. For each dollar of net sales, distribution 
expenses of packaged cereal manufacturers were 
34.9 cents; those of biscuit and cracker manufac- 
turers, 34.7 cents; of meat packers, 6.7 cents; of 
cane sugar refiners, 4.5 cents. Competitive selling 
and sales promotion practices such as advertising, 
demonstrations, and samples result in the high 
costs of cracker manufacturers; it costs 17 cents in 
salesmen’s pay and 4.4 cents in advertising to sell 
$1 worth of crackers. 

Competition has led the baking industry to take 
unsold bread back from retailers. Some was sold 
to consumers, but much was used as animal feed or 
destroyed—in the fall of 1942, enough to feed the 
people of South Carolina for a year. 

Many growers receive only small proportions of 


the consumer’s dollar. For a 50-pound bag of 
onions sold to consumers in Boston for $1.67 the 
Texas farmer received only 15 cents. 

A free 17-page summary may be obtained from 
the Commission, or the complete text may be 
bought from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 30 cents. Teachers of 
consumer buying will find the Commission’s report 
as interesting as many of the current best sellers. 


Consumer credit charges after the war, W. T. 
Foster. J. Bus. Univ. Chicago 17, No. 1 
(Jan. 1944), pp. 16-22. 

Monopolistic and imperfect competition in con- 
sumer loans, C. W. PHELPs. J. Marketing 8, 
No. 4 (April 1944), pp. 382-397. 

Reform of consumer credit should be one concern 
of postwar planners, for the consumer-borrower is 
inadequately protected. Lack of uniformity of 
methods of quoting charges for credit makes it 
impossible for him to choose a lender wisely. 

In states having small loan laws, licensed small 
loan companies and credit unions must state 
charges as true interest rates on unpaid balances 
and cannot add fees. But commercial banks (not 
so regulated) quote a discount rate applied to the 
sum borrowed and often add other charges. 

Thus, charges of an Eastern bank for a $100, 
12-month loan included: $6.93 interest and dis- 
count; $2, investigation; $2.29, insurance; $2.78, 
bank service—a total of $14 or a true rate of 26 per 
cent. A 5 per cent a day penalty for a late pay- 
ment makes the rate 1800 per cent per annum— 
and many borrowers are late. Only Nebraska and 
New York laws give consumer-borrowers the same 
protection from all lenders, banks included. 

The Federal Trade Commission successfully 
sustained its charge that quotation of a discount 
rate by an automobile sales finance company was 
unfair competition as the purchasing public was 
“led to the mistaken belief that it was a simple 
interest charge.” Banks, however, are exempt 
from Commission control. Foster suggests that a 
brave new world should not be “half-free of loan 
sharks and half-enslaved by them.” 
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Abstracts—Consumer Problems 


Cartels: the menace of worldwide monopoly. New 
Republic 110, No. 13 (March 27, 1944), pp. 427- 
447. 

People working for an international political 
government to safeguard their interests should pro- 
tect themselves against another kind of interna- 
tional government, already entrenched before the 
war—the cartels, streamlined monopoly. 

Through “associations” which restrict competi- 
tion by trade agreements, through patent-licensing, 
and through “combines” which provide unified 
control by acquiring interests in companies in 
various countries, cartels have restricted access to 
raw materials and set prices arbitrarily. 

For example, tungsten carbide (used for cutting 
tools) sold at $50 a pound in 1928. But after an 
international pooling of patents, the price rose to 
$453 a pound and remained above $200 throughout 
the depression. Only after an indictment under 
the antitrust laws in 1942 did the price fall as low 
as $27 to $45. 

Remedies proposed for application within this 
country are: stronger enforcement of present anti- 
trust laws until better methods of regulation are 
devised (federal corporate charters, drafted in the 
public interest and subject to periodic renewal, 
might be effective); retention of German patents 
by the USA after the war, with arrangements to 
license them to all producers on equal terms; gov- 
ernment research in industry, comparable to that 
in agriculture, with results available to all; use of 
government-owned plants to compete with monop- 
olistic industries, as the TVA has been used to 
reduce power rates. 

The international problem is more difficult. An 
agency to investigate and publicize combinations 
that fix prices or limit output would help. An 
international credit agency might supplement 
private investment and by thus increasing security 
might lessen industry’s dependence upon cartels. 


1943 ad volume: $2,130,000,000, L. D. H. WELD. 
Printers’ Ink 206, No. 12 (March 24, 1944), pp. 
17-19. 

In 1943 advertising business totaled $2,130,000- 
000. Of this, newspapers accounted for 665 
millions; direct mail, including printing and post- 
age, 330; radio (talent and time), 325; magazines, 
225; trade and business papers, 75; outdoor bill- 
boards, etc., 53; farm papers, 22; miscellaneous 
including bus cards, motion pictures, costs of ad- 
vertising departments, 435. 
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Consumer-retailer relations after the war, H. W. 
BRIGHTMAN. J. Retailing 20, No. 1 (Feb. 1944), 
pp. 3-8. 

The trend toward lower markups, V. Lesow. J. 
Retailing 20, No. 1 (Feb. 1944), pp. 9-13. 

Mr. Brightman asks how much service consum- 
ers will demand after the war. Return to compe- 
tition in offering foolish services is undesirable 
since it adds unnecessary retailing costs. 

Women’s interest in informative labels has been 
stimulated by wartime substitutes. Small stores 
have an even greater stake in such labels as a 
means of building public confidence than have large 
stores able to maintain testing laboratories or have 
goods made according to specifications. Grade 
labeling is not a dead issue and there is “little 
evidence that grade labels will undermine our 
competitive free enterprise.” 

Mr. Lebow discusses effects of food and drug 
chains’ adding such fast-moving lines as women’s 
hosiery. The traditional mark-up in a food store 
is about 25 per cent as compared with 36 to 45 per 
cent in 2 women’s specialty shop; hence, the former 
can sell hose more cheaply than the latter. If such 
stores continue to add dry goods they may appreci- 
ably reduce profits of specialty shops. 

Will mass-producers of household furnishings 
sell through traditional furniture stores with a 50 
per cent markup or through mail-order outlets or 
auto accessory shops with smaller markups? 


Post-war competition for mass-produced, low-cost 
housing, W. Wirtauscn. J. Marketing 8, No. 

4 (April 1944), pp. 375-381. 

In prewar times in a city of 10,000 dwellings, 
1,460 new houses might be built in a decade—440 
for families whose homes had a rental value of $75 
or more; 490 for the $50-$75 group; 350 for the 
$30-$50 group; 140 for the $15-$30 group; and only 
40 for the group under $15. 

Of the 1,430 families in the top rental-value 
group, about 1 in 3 would move into a new home 
during the decade; of the 1,910 families in the lowest 
group, about 1 in 50. However, some old houses 
would be shifted to a lower rental value, thus sup- 
plementing the supply of dwellings for all groups 
save the highest. If the construction industry is 
to market one million new homes after the war it 
must not only build better houses for less money 
than heretofore but must add new features, such as 
simplified financing arrangements and modern 
neighborhood developments. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


Nutritional opportunities with amino acids, R. J. 
Brock and D. Boruc. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 20, No. 2 (Feb. 1944), pp. 69-76. 

A number of proteins and protein-rich natural 
foods were analyzed for their content of amino 
acids designated indispensable: histidine, lysine, 
tryptophane, phenylalanine, methionine, threonine, 
leucine, isoleucine, valine; and for what the authors 
designate as semi-indispensable: arginine, glycine, 
cystine, tyrosine. New methods were developed 
for estimation of some of these amino acids. 

Milk proteins were found excellently balanced 
and of high biological value; human milk is richer 
in arginine, tryptophane, cystine, and methionine 
than is cow’s milk. Meat proteins have lower 
nutritive value than egg proteins, which are 
higher in tryptophane and lysine. 

Chemical analyses and animal feeding tests 
showed corn germ proteins were as well utilized 
for growth as were milk proteins. Cereal grains 
show marked deficiency in lysine and mild lack of 
tryptophane. 

The addition of 3 g of lysine per 100 g of 
protein in bread is recommended to compensate 
for the deficiency of these grains, particularly in 
wartime diets where there is a lowered consumption 
of milk and meat. 

Peanut proteins are low in methionine and 
threonine but higher in valine than any other 
natural food studied. 

Proteins of yeast and soybeans have a satis- 
factory balance of amino acids with a mild de- 
ficiency of methionine. Soybean proteins contain 
no surplus of lysine and cannot make up for the 
lysine deficiency of cereals. Corn proteins are 
good supplements for the valine deficiency of wheat 
proteins. 


The biological value of some leguminous sources 
of protein, G. Everson and A. HECKERT. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 20, No. 2 (Feb. 1944), 
pp. 81-82. 

In rat-feeding experiments edible soybeans were 
found to compare favorably with casein and beef 
liver as sources of protein and were superior to 
green peas, lima beans, and navy or kidney beans. 
Fresh, unheated green peas have a high grade of 
protein; the value was lowered by heating. All 
other legumes were improved in nutritive value by 
heating. 


Lysine deficiency in young rats, H. A. Harris, 
A. NEUBERGER, F. SANGER. Biochem. J. 37, 
No. 4 (Oct. 1944), pp. 508-513. 

Animals deprived of this essential amino acid 
showed complete cessation of growth but no loss of 
weight. The number of red cells and amount of 
hemoglobin decreased per unit volume of blood. 
Subcutaneous fat decreased, calcification of bones 
was reduced, and muscle tissue decreased. These 
changes are similar to those obtained by reducing 
the total intake of food of an animal. 


The influence of the protein content of the diet 
upon fat digestibility, R. H. Barnes, M. F. 
Primrose, and G. O. Burr. J. Nutrition 27, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1944), pp. 179-184. 

Rats which were fed diets containing 14 per 
cent protein showed less ability to digest fats than 
did animals receiving 30 per cent protein in the 
diet. The difference was small fora well-absorbed 
fat such as lard, but butterfat and hydrogenated 
fat were less well absorbed on the low protein diet. 


Effect of severe calcium deficiency on pregnancy 
and lactation in the rat, M. D. D. BoeLrer and 
D. M. GREENBERG. J. Nutrilion 26, No. 2 
(Aug. 1943), pp. 105-121. 

Twenty-six mature female rats, each having 
borne at least one litter, were transferred from an 
adequate diet to a low calcium ration. In 48 
attempted matings, only 14 produced young and 
only 6 mothers gave birth to living young. During 
lactation the mother rats showed marked loss in 
weight and lowered total body calcium, serum cal- 
cium concentration, and per cent calcium of bone 
and ash. Both mothers and young showed sus- 
ceptibility to hemorrhages, prostration, and paraly- 
sis induced by galvanic stimulus. The symptoms 
were more severe in the young. 

The calcium-deficient mothers were incapable of 
supplying enough milk to allow for normal growth 
of young. 


Calcium, phosphorus, iron and nitrogen balances 
in pregnant women, W. J. DIECKMANN, F. L. 
Apair, H.:Micuet, S. Kramer, F. DuNKLE, 
B. ArtHuR, M. Costin, A. CAMPBELL, A. C. 
WENSLEY, and E. Loranc. Am. J. Obstet. 
& Gynecol. 47, No. 3 (March 1944), pp. 357-368. 
A total of 553 pregnant women was divided 
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Abstracts— Nutrition 


into 4 groups: (a) a control group; (b) one re- 
ceiving a supplement of a proprietary cereal for its 
calcium, phosphorus, and iron content; (c) another 
receiving 39,900 IU of vitamin A and 5,500 IUof 
vitamin D daily; (d) and the fourth receiving the 
same cereal as the second group plus added vita- 
mins Aand D. There was not adequate evidence 
that supplements were completely or regularly con- 
sumed, however. 

Chemical tests of the blood showed no differences 
in the groups. The course of pregnancy and con- 
dition of the infants was similar for all groups. 
These findings differ from those of previous in- 
vestigations. 


Secondary anemia due to prolonged and exclusive 
milk feeding among Shoshone Indian infants, 
M. Pryoan and C. A. Erxrx. J. Nutrition 27, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1944), pp. 67-76. 

The iron content of the milk of 11 lactating 
Shoshone Indian women was found to be 1.59 
to 1.80 mg per liter. For a three-month period it 
remained fairly constant at 1.72 mg per liter for 
three women. Four normal, healthy white women 
had values of 2.3 to 2.4 mg per liter. 

Two groups of infants on a formula containing 
2.4 mg iron per liter showed anemia at 24 months 
of age. The first group remained anemic over a 
15-month period, but addition of 44 g of ferrous 
sulfate daily gave an appreciable increase in hemo- 
globin in the second group. 

Iron is considered the limiting factor for hemo- 
globin formation in infancy; continued and ex- 
clusive use of milk in the diet leads to anemia. 


Supplementary feeding in pregnancy, M. I. 
Batrour. Lancet 246, No. 6285 (Feb. 12, 
1944), pp. 208-211. 

Feeding experiments with pregnant women were 
carried out in 18 areas of England and South 
Wales, with 11,618 women receiving food supple- 
ments of a yeast extract consisting mainly of 
vitamins A, D, and B-complex and calcium, phos- 
phorus, and iron. Comparison was made with 
8,095 pregnant women receiving no supplements. 

In spite of the inequalities in groups and the 
limited time of study—two years—significant data 
were obtained showing that stillbirths and neo- 
natal deaths were lower in the supplemented group. 


The copper metabolism and requirement of young 
women, R. M. LEverTON and E. S. BINKLEY. 
J. Nutrition 27, No. 1 (Jan. 1944), pp. 43-54. 


Sixty-five young women on self-chosen diets in 
metabolism studies of one-week periods had an 
average daily intake of 2.65 mg of copper; 0.85 


mg were retained daily. In continuous studies 
of 75 to 140 days, 4 young women on adequate 
diets consumed 2.14 mg daily and retained 0.23 
mg. There was increased retention with increased 
intake of copper. A daily allowance of 2.0 to 
2.5 mg copper is considered adequate, and this 
amount can readily be obtained from diets that are 
inadequate in other nutrients. 


Relationship between vitamin B complex intake 
and work output in trained subjects, C. J. 
BarporKA, E. E. Fortrz, and A. C. Ivy. J. 
Am. Med. Assoc. 122, No. 11 (July 10, 1943), 
pp. 717-720. 

Effects of diet on work output and also on re- 
covery from fatigue were studied for four medical 
students. They worked on a bicycle ergometer 
until completely fatigued; after a 10-minute rest 
they again worked to complete fatigue. 

The diet was adequate during a training period 
of 9 to 12 months and was then changed to a 
deficient diet such as might be found on the tables 
of a third or more of our citizens. This diet con- 
tained about 0.65 mg of thiamin and 0.94 mg of 
riboflavin, or about one-third of the recommended 
daily requirement. 

On this deficient diet there was a definite de- 
crease in work output; within 48 hours after the 
addition of yeast concentrate to the deficient diet, 
work output increased. 

The deficient diet was continued for 82 days 
and the subjects developed irritability, easy 
fatigue, lack of pep, anorexia, and increased leg 
pain during work periods; at no time were there any 
objective physical signs of vitamin-B-complex de- 
ficiency. Subjective symptoms disappeared 
within a few days of receiving the yeast concen- 
trate. As the deficiency progressed, the ratio of 
blood pyruvic acid to work output increased. 


Production of riboflavin deficiency in the monkey, 
H. A. Watsman. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. & 
Med. 55, No. 1 (Jan. 1944), pp. 69-71. 

The rhesus monkey when given a diet adequate 
in all known nutrients except riboflavin showed 
growth failure after 6 to 8 weeks; there was no loss 
of appetite, but the animals showed a “freckled” 
type of dermatitis first on the face and groin and 
later on arms and legs. Anemia was also observed. 

These symptoms were cured or prevented by 
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addition of riboflavin to the diet. No cheilosis or 
vascularization of the cornea was observed at any 
time; this was a single uncomplicated vitamin de- 
ficiency, however, and so differs from the multiple 
deficiency type seen in humans. 


Physiological and biochemical functions in normal 
young men on a diet restricted in riboflavin, 
A. Keys, A. E. HeENscHEL, O. MICKELSEN, 
J. M. Brozex, and J. H. Crawrorp. J. 
Nutrition 27, No. 2 (Feb. 1944), pp. 165-178. 
Six healthy young men were maintained for 5 

months on an otherwise adequate diet providing 
only 0.31 mg of riboflavin per 1,000 calories and 
showed no physiological or clinical defects. Tests 
included slit lamp examination of the eye, satura- 
tion tests, and work-performance tests. It is con- 
cluded that 0.99 mg of riboflavin daily maintains 
the well-being of normal young men insofar as any 
known tests can show. 


Effect of ascorbic acid on chick growth when 
added to purified rations, G. M. Briccs, Jr., 
T. D. Luckey, C. A. Etvenyem, and E. B. 
Hart. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. & Med. 55, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1944), pp. 130-134. ‘ 

Chickens do not develop symptoms of scurvy; 
yet when fed purified rations, ascorbic acid caused 
a small but definite increase in growth. The 
mechanism of action is not known but several 
theories were advanced. 


Some experiments on the possible relationship 
between vitamin C and calcification, G. H. 
Bourne. J. Physiol. 102, No. 3 (Dec. 1943), 
pp. 319-326. 

Bone calcification in 47 guinea pigs was studied 
in relation to vitamin C content of the diet by 
feeding the dye sodium alizarin sulfonate, which 
stains newly deposited bone salts a pink color. 
Deposition of calcium was found to be retarded 
on a scorbutic diet but took place normally when 
synthetic vitamin C was added. 

Vitamin C is thus considered to be associated 
with bone calcification, and theories to explain the 
mechanisms are offered by the author. 


The minimum ascorbic acid need of adults, E. K. 
Kyuos, E. S. Gorpon, M. S. Kimste, and 
E. L. SevrincHaus. J. Nutrition 27, No. 3 
(March 1944), pp. 271-285. 
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Plasma determinations on 71 male prisoners 
showed that the vitamin C level was below 0.2 mg 
per 100 ml of plasma in 80 per cent of the cases; 
no fresh fruit and few fresh vegetables were used 
in the diet. Doses of 25 mg, 50 mg, and 75 mg 
were given daily for varying periods of time; 75 mg 
was found to be necessary to raise the blood level 
of vitamin C to 0.8 mg per 100 ml and to maintain 
that level. A close correlation was observed be- 
tween the health of the gums and the plasma as- 
corbic acid level. 


The effect of vitamin D on calcium retentions, 
H. McKay, M. B. Patron, M. S. Prrrman, 
G. STEARNS, and N. EDELBLUTE. J. Nutrition 
26, No. 2 (Aug. 1943), pp. 153-159. 

Calcium retentions were studied for 3 ten-day 
periods for 6 young women receiving basal diets 
supplemented daily by 250, 500, and 750 cc milk. 
In order to test the possible effect of supplemental 
vitamin D upon calcium retentions, the milk 
periods were repeated and 500 IU of vitamin D was 
given daily. When the mean daily intake of 
calcium was less than 0.8 g there was no evidence 
of improved retention with vitamin D. With 
intakes above 0.8 g there was slightly (but not 
Statistically significant) improved retention with 
vitamin D. 

There was considerable variation in individual 
reactions. Added vitamin D did not affect the 
distribution of phosphorus and calcium excretion. 
It was concluded that the well-selected diet of the 
young adult provides sufficient vitamin D. 


Studies of the comparative nutritive value of fats- 
I. Growth rate and efficiency of conversion of 
various diets to tissue, H. J. DEvEL, Jr., E. 
Movirt, L. F. HALLMAN, and F. Marrtson. 
J. Nutrition 27, No. 1 (Jan. 1944) pp. 107-121. 
Carefully matched groups of weanling rats were 

fed diets containing fats from various sources: 
butterfat, corn oil, cottonseed oil margarine, olive 
oil, peanut oil, and soybean oil. No significant 
differences in growth of any groups were noted at 
the end of 6-week and 12-week periods. 

Length of the leg bones was determined from 
X-ray photographs and was similar for all groups. 
Calculation of the ratio of food intake to gain in 
weight showed that there was no difference in the 
efficiency of conversion of the various fats to body 
tissues. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Clara V. Bradley, Helen G. Everett, F. Louise Hagel, 
Wilma S. Miles, and Olea M. Sands, all members of the social welfare and 
public health section of the District of Columbia Home Economics Association 


Health hazards encountered in manufacture of 
synthetic rubber, R. H. Wuson. J. Am. Med. 
Assoc. 124, No. 11 (March 11, 1944), pp. 
701-703. 

Chemical compounds used in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber—butadiene, styrene, and 
acrylonitrile—are toxic to man, and precautions 
for those exposed need to be taken. 

Treatment recommended for those exposed is 
entirely symptomatic. The symptoms experi- 
enced are cited, and treatment given each is out- 
lined. In general, rest, fresh air, and a light diet 
are a part of corrective treatment. 

Precautions should include (1) a thorough pre- 
employment physical examination and refusal of 
employment to all showing evidence of chest, liver, 
or kidney disease, syphilis, or pregnancy; (2) a 
physical recheck every three months for those 
employed; (3) adequate ventilation of the plant 
maintained at all times; (4) constant inspection of 
all equipment; and (5) enforcement of personal 
and group safety measures.—F. L. H. 


A teaching unit in nutrition, H. StemeNs. Cana- 
dian Doctor 10, No. 2 (Feb. 1944), pp. 25-28. 
Thirty malnourished boys were selected and 

referred to their family physician for examination 

and correction, without cost, of organic defects. 
On July 3, 1943, these boys were taken to camp 
to show housewives the effects of an adequate diet 
on malnourished boys, with the hope that the 
information would then be used in the homes. 
The camp staff included a public health nurse, 

a dietitian, a physical health instructor, and a 

cook. Menus, prepared with the help of pro- 

fessional dietitians and approved by Nutrition 

Services in Ottawa, stressed wise use of foods that 

could be grown on the average Alberta farm. 
That health district of the province was divided 

into 30 areas, and the housewives from each area 
were invited to visit the camp on stated days. 
They received copies of the menus and heard the 
dietitian give a talk on the essentials of a good diet. 
The program stressed controlled exercise and 
rest, pleasant surroundings, avoidance of fatigue, 
and avoidance of unpleasantness at table, as much 
as the provision of well-chosen foods. 

It promoted a fine spirit of co-operation among 
citizens, physicians, government and university 
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departments, schools, and other public agencies.— 
O. M. S. 


Nutrition and dentistry in a community education 
program, B. Hoiman. Med. Woman’s J. 
(Feb. 1944), pp. 31-36. 

A combined dental and nutrition program is 
most successful in teaching nutrition, for teeth 
are visible and tangible and are excellent motiva- 
tion for work to achieve optimal nutrition. 

The East Harlem Area was taken as an example 
of several communities in New York City where 
the Community Service Society began its intensive 
school programs in dental and nutrition education. 
To get the pupils to realize that dental care is a 
good investment, interested dentists agreed to ask 
of needy persons a fee of only fifty cents per opera- 
tion. A list of these dentists was given to the 
needy pupil to take home for the parent to choose 
from. The plan has proved highly successful. 
It was found that if the personnel of the school 
conducted the nutrition and dental programs, 
more could be accomplished than if outsiders came 
in. “Better teeth foods” were taught through 
playlets and poster contests. Awards given were 
“better teeth” buttons, certificates, excursions to 
big league games, ice hockey matches, rodeos, and 
the circus. 

Monthly nutrition letters are sent free to 1100 
teachers who requested them, and others adapted 
to different age groups are copied by the pupils 
and taken home to their mothers. More than 50 
dental hygienists of the New York City Depart- 
ment of Health have taken a practical course in 
nutrition given by the Nutrition Bureau of the 
Community Service Society. 

The lowering of the mortality rate of East 
Harlem is believed to be partly due to the dental 
and nutrition program.—F. L. H. 


Management of the venereal diseases in the Army, 
T. B. TuRNER and T. H. STERNBERG. J. Am. 
Med. Assoc. 124, No. 3 (Jan. 15, 1944), pp. 
133-137. 

Recently the rate of venereal infection in the 
Army has fallen below peacetime levels. How- 
ever, from January 1942 to September 1943 ap- 
proximately 2,824,000 hospital bed-days were ac- 
counted for by venereal disease patients. As yet, 
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no method of therapy for syphilis has proved en- 
tirely satisfactory. As false positive serologic 
tests may occur after vaccination procedures and 
after acute febrile diseases, careful follow-up ob- 
servations are necessary in order not to treat non- 
infected individuals. 

Penicillin has proved effective in the treatment 
of gonorrhea. When supplies of penicillin are 
easily available, the necessity of long treatment and 
fever therapy will be eliminated. 

Administrative practices and social attitudes 
hamper advances in treating venereal diseases. 
Prejudicial treatment by employers causes the 
individual to conceal his infection and delay treat- 
ment. Venereal diseases must be looked on as 
other infectious diseases if we are to reap the full 
benefit of effective treatment.—H. G. E. 


The evolving pattern of tomorrow’s public health. 
Am. J. Public Health 33, No. 12 (Dec. 1943), 
pp. 1400-1424. 

Four papers presented at a special session of the 
American Public Health Association. 
Prerequisites to improved public health, J. W. 

MovuntTin. Pp. 1401-1407. 

The public health field must be broadened to 
include other essential cares and research. 

So far, two-thirds of the counties of the USA 
have no full-time health program. Efficient 
coverage would rezone communities to distribute 
better what we have and more than double the 
number of trained people. 

Adequate sanitary facilities, sewage disposal, and 
rural privy and water-control programs would 
require two billion dollars. We can also control 
parasitic diseases. In ten years malaria could be 
wiped out. Once we give up the idea that a man’s 
diseases are his own business and make them com- 
munity business, great strides could be made. 
Health insurance of some sort could supply the 
funds and then many more doctors, dentists, and 
hospital beds would be needed. 

Although mental cases occupy half our hospital 
beds, there is no co-ordinated research on their 
problems. Research on respiratory infections and 
dental caries is also needed. 

The postwar city, C.-E. A. Wuvnstow. Pp. 
1408-1413. 

Basic principles of healthful housing have been 
prepared for use with studies on the legal basis of 
housing control, sanitary inspection, and methods 
of creating sound neighborhoods as well as sound 
structures. 
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The city of the future should center about 
church, school, and recreation for all. Plans must 
consider climate, food and water supplies, sanita- 
tion, and protection against hazards such as auto 
traffic. Means of livelihood, recreation, and social 
intercourse must be provided. 

Health department of future, H. F. VaucHN. Pp. 

1414-1418. 

For the public health of the future, we need 
democratic planning and participation rather 
than autocratic dictation. New scientific discov- 
eries should be rapidly made available to all 
through expansion of public health facilities. 

The health worker of the future, R. M. ATWATER. 
Pp. 1419-1424. 

The graduate level of preparation of the more 
than 22 specialists now needed in public health 
work should be raised. Such specialists—health 
officers, health engineers, sanitarians, vital statisti- 
cians, industrial hygienists, nutrition workers, 
maternal and child health workers, and the like— 
would find knowledge of administration and public 
law useful. Professional courses now tend to 
squeeze out extraversion, although the public 
health worker should be an outgoing person with 
experience in public speaking, radio, and writing. 
Formal standards of training should be developed 
for all categories, and schools meeting them listed. 

The old civil service systems of acquiring pro- 
fessional workers should be displaced by up-to-date 
recruiting, job classification, objective examina- 
tions, personal service rating, in-service training, 
good salary system, supervised promotion, and 
workable methods of leaving the service. As these 
are worked out they should apply to new recruits, 
make rather sweeping exceptions for older workers. 

Systematic training, better students, the setting 
of good examples, and making the public aware 
that low salaries are not economical, are recom- 
mended.—W. S. M. 


The duration and thereafter for public health 
nursing, L.I. Dusiin. Public Health Nursing 
36, No. 1 (Jan. 1944), pp. 3-11. 

Though there is increased need for care, public 
health nursing organizations report a decline in 
demand for their services. Reasons for the decline 
may be: high level of employment and wages, in- 
creased hospitalization due to hospital prepayment 
plans, publicity regarding nursing shortages, and 
increased communal activities such as day nur- 
series, clinics, and home nursing classes. Public 
health nursing visits have increased in cost because 
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of increased costs of supplies and salaries. Fewer 
cases of communicable diseases are being cared for, 
but more maternity cases. Prenatal visits are 
declining. 

The problems of increased costs of operation and 
fewer nurses are being met by self-supporting 
services because of increased ability of people to 
pay for their care, by financial assistance from ap- 
propriate agencies and local governments, and by 
a shift of responsibility to public health depart- 
ments. In large centers the public health depart- 
ment may take over preventive work and teaching 
while the private agencies continue with other 
phases of the work. In small communities the 
public agency may assume both educational and 
bedside-nursing functions.—H. G. E. 


Welfare standards on the home front, F. I. 
Dantets. Better Times 25, No. 23 (Feb. 25, 
1944), pp. 1, 13. 

With case loads of public welfare agencies at low 
ebb, individual family budgets can now be cor- 
rected and public assistance allowances brought in 
line with current price levels and minimum stand- 
ards of living. For the first time the New York 
City Department of Welfare has a budget allow- 
ance and a policy which compare favorably with 
those of the private welfare agencies. The budget 
schedules can be applied to all types of public 
assistance and forms of settlement. 

The tendency toward greater local and state 
economies due to rising federal war expenditures 
and to inflationary trends may reduce appropria- 
tions, prevent further improvement in practices 
and standards. Savings in maintaining family 
life and reducing costs of child care and hospital 
and institutional care can far outweigh the original 
investment for an adequate visiting housekeeping 
service. 

Controls set up for public welfare procedure in 
depression days should be relaxed to permit filling 
in gaps in assistance to the needy, such as keeping 
the promising child in school.—C. V. B. 


A promise to children in war-torn areas: UNRRA, 
M. BRANSCOMBE. Child 8, No. 9 (March 1944), 
pp. 131-135. 

Some of the grimmest reports from enemy-oc- 
cupied countries of Europe and Asia concern the 
terrific toll that war has taken of child life and 
the terrible consequence of war for surviving 
children. Two subcommittees of the Council of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
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ministration, one concerned with health and one 
with social welfare, stressed the critical need of 
children and mothers and the nature of services 
and types of personnel needed to protect them and 
to restore them to normal development. 

The subcommittee on health urged provision for 
“nutritional standards adequate for the main- 
tenance of health in the territories where it 
operates,” and that specialists should be employed 
by UNRRA to plan for providing food needed by 
children and pregnant and nursing mothers. The 
subcommittee further recommended that UNRRA 
should be prepared to assist the member govern- 
ments in dealing with “the conditions of anxiety, 
fear, and emotional disturbances which will have 
arisen in peculiarly great frequency among children 
and youth of occupied countries.”—C. V. B. 


Nutrition problems and programs in Latin- 

America in 1943, M. Hesettine. Child 8, No. 

7 (Jan. 1944), pp. 99-102. 

Widespread malnutrition exists in Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. They do not produce enough foods 
of high nutritive value. Some of the richest 
agricultural land is used for non-food crops, as 
cotton; for foods of limited nutritive value, as 
sugar; or for export foods, as meat and bananas. 

Undeveloped facilities for transportation to the 
sparsely settled parts of the countries, inadequate 
purchasing power, unsafe water supply for washing 
raw fruits and vegetables, and lack of refrigeration 
for the utilization of fish supplies are other reasons 
for this widespread malnutrition, along with lack 
of knowledge of the relation of food to health. 

Public feeding programs are an important part 
of the nutrition program in many countries. 

An important part of maternal and child health 
services is the instruction of mothers in the care 
and feeding of children. Instruction may include 
directions for making children’s clothing, selection 
of playthings, and various aspects of homemaking 
and family life education. 

There are long-range plans for nutritional im- 
provement. At least 13 republics have a nutrition 
agency, with research as a main function. The 
United States is giving some republics financial 
and technical assistance in research on food com- 
position and improved food production. 

A comprehensive nutritional program calls for 
many trained workers. Many specialists in nutri- 
tion as well as physicians, nurses, social workers, 
and teachers who are well-grounded in the princi- 
ples of nutrition are needed.—C. V. B. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by Esther Chapman Morse of the University of Tennessee 


Nylon, R.A. RAMSDELL. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 33, 

No. 6 (March 13, 1944), pp. 121-123. 

At a symposium on “Synthetic Fibers and Their 
Future Developments” at the New York meeting 
of the AATCC, the present status and future pos- 
sibilities of nylon were presented. 

After much experimentation on production of 
large molecules by the late Dr. Carothers, the 
famous Type 66 was selected for commercial ex- 
ploitation in 1936. Experimental work on hand- 
ling, spinning, knitting, and finishing followed until 
major problems were solved. 

Dispersed cellulose acetate dyes show the best 
dyeing characteristics, although certain acid and 
chrome colors have some advantages. Dyes of 
other groups were found applicable to nylon but 
had limitations. Finishes suitable for nylon and 
nonirritating to the skin were developed. Only 
one type of yarn was spun before the war. All 
nylon articles now on the market are made from 
government rejects. 

Nylon yarn’s outstanding merits are uniformity, 
high strength, elasticity, toughness, abrasion re- 
sistance, low moisture absorption, quick drying, 
permanent setting, and loftiness produced by dry 
heat. The last two properties offer many possi- 
bilities in future developments. DuPont is plan- 
ning to expand its bristle business after the war. 
Other possible commercial uses for nylon include 
film, fabric coating, synthetic leather, insulation 
enamel, synthetic rattan and reed, and plastic 
tubes and rods. 

Nylon is a coined word, not a trademark, for a 
new basic raw material. There are many types. 


Acetate rayon, H. DEW. Smirn. Am. Dyestuff 
Repir. 33, No. 6 (March 13, 1944), pp. 124- 
125, 128. 

Acetate rayon is produced commercially as con- 
tinuous filament yarn and as staple fiber. Either 
type may be in bright luster, in dull luster, or in 
white or solution-dyed black. In 1943, 32 per 
cent of all types of filament rayon was cellulose 
acetate. 

Four types of fiber are produced—regular- 
tenacity rayon yarn and three new types: Fortisan, 
really a regenerated cellulose; high-impact acetate 
rayon; and medium-tenacity acetate rayon. The 
three new types possess properties which will per- 
mit many more uses as compared with regular- 
tenacity rayon yarn. 


Some special types of acetate fibers include plas- 
ticized acetate staple fiber, tinsel and lamé threads 
composed of cellulose acetate foil laminated to 
aluminum foil, and acetate plastic extruded as 
coarse monofils. 

Acetate rayon may be dyed by direct acetate 
dyes, developed acetate dyes, acid dyes (in a swell- 
ing bath), and vat dyes. The major problems of 
fume fastness and light fastness involved in dyeing 
may be overcome by careful storage, selection of 
dyes, and proper application of inhibitors. Dis- 
charge printing of acetate rayon by the screen 
process in all shades and roller printing in light- 
to-strong-medium shades has been successfully 
accomplished. 


Viscose rayon, F. BoNNETT. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 

33, No. 6 (March 13, 1944), pp. 126-127. 

The development of high-strength, continuous- 
filament yarns has been outstanding in the viscose 
rayon field. These yarns are being used entirely 
for war purposes, in such things as tire cords, 
parachutes, and parachute tapes and cords. The 
postwar era will bring finer, silkier, lighter weight 
fabrics in women’s wear, crimped and hollow 
filament yarns for outer-wear fabrics, monofils 
(horsehair) and visca (straw) for millinery, high- 
tenacity yarns for plushes and velvets and for 
industrial fabrics, and new knitting and finishing 
equipment which will increase efficiency and 
reduce cost. 

The tripling of viscose rayon staple production 
from 1939 to 1943 is attributed to the varied types 
which can be produced to fit specific uses. Names 
such as Avisco and Tufton have been given to 
distinguish the various types. Experimental work 
has shown the kind of spinning, combining, and 
handling suited to each type. 

Rayon will probably supplement rather than 
reduce the use of natural fibers. From 1920 to 
1938 the rayon production increased immensely 
but so did the consumption of cotton and wool. 


Vinyon, F. Bonnett. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 33, 

No. 6 (March 13, 1944), pp. 127-128. 

“Vinyon” has found many uses for which it is 
especially suited. Chemically inert toward or- 
dinary acids and alkalies, it is particularly suited 
for filter cloth. Its use is limited by its thermo- 
plastic property. It shrinks at 65°C. As vinyon 
resists all bacterial action and is not attacked by 
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Abstracts—Textiles and Clothing 


insects, it is valuable for fish lines and nets. High- 
strength, fine-denier vinyon which does not swell 
when wet is used in screen printing and surgical 
sutures. 

Certain substances added to vinyon give it 
elastic properties quite similar to rubber though 
somewhat less snappy. These yarns are used for 
elastic cords and bandages. 


Aralac, O. B. BRoMLEY, JR. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 

33, No. 7 (March 27, 1944), pp. 141-142. 

Milk is the largest single source of farm income 
in this country. Half of the raw milk is used for 
animal feed. Profitable utilization of part of this 
supply would help both the farmer and the nation. 

Francis Clarke Atwood developed the fiber 
Aralac, which by 1941 was being produced on a 
commercial scale at Taftville, Connecticut. Used 
first for fur for felt hats, it was soon found useful 
for shirting, dress goods, suitings, and coatings. 

Some of the desirable properties of Aralac are: 
warmth equivalent to that of wool, unusual re- 
siliency, and ease of dying with dyes now on the 
market. It withstands carbonizing and can be 
made to feel like stiff worsted or soft angora. 

It is primarily used blended with viscose rayon 
in proportions of from 20 to 50 per cent. Con- 
sumer acceptance of Aralac articles has been good. 
Production of Aralac differs from that of viscose 
and acetate in that 95 per cent of the process occurs 
after extrusion. In rayon, extrusion is one of the 
final processes. 

A finer micron staple and satisfactory 100 per 
cent Aralac fabrics are present Aralac aims. 


Bemberg, E. H. BENzinc. Am. Dyestuff Repir. 
33, No. 7 (March 27, 1944), pp. 143-144. 
Cuprammonium rayon has fitted into the war 

as a silk and nylon substitute. WPB requires 

that a certain proportion of the production be set 
aside for war needs. 

Bemberg differs from the other rayons in that 
the cellulose is dissolved in a copper and ammonia 
solution and a special stretch method of spinning 
is used. The latter permits much finer filaments 
than other methods of spinning. The greater 
portion of cuprammonium rayon is used in pro- 
ducing drapery and upholstery fabrics, neckwear 
fabrics, georgettes and chiffons, sheer dress fabrics, 
satins, ninons, shirting, linings, velvets, and narrow 
fabrics. Some is used for knitting tricot and 
Milanese underwear, gloves, and hosiery. 

While other types of hose were obtainable, the 
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manufacturers of rayon hose had to keep the 
price very low; but since other types of hose have 
not been available, manufacturers have been able 
to get higher prices for rayon hose and have had 
more money to put into improving hose quality. 

The shift to reyon for hose manufacture has 
brought many problems which have gradually been 
solved. While the wearing quality at present of 
rayon hose cannot be expected to compete with 
that of nylon, it compares favorably with that of 
silk hose if the hose are given proper care. 


The Philadelphia Textile Institute, H. W. Rose. 
Textile Research 14, No. 2 (Feb. 1944), pp. 
42-46. 

The Philadelphia Textile Institute, a corporative 
part of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, is an ideal 
organization for technical education because both 
the industrial arts and the fine arts are connected 
with it. The increased use of color and the intro- 
duction of new fibers, finishes, machinery, and tech- 
niques have brought up many problems which led 
to the introduction of a research-for-industry pro- 
gram at the Institute. The research is applied 
rather than fundamental. Problems brought in by 
manufacturers, mills, factories, and the govern- 
ment are studied by the faculty, sometimes with 
student or class aid. All work is confidential. 


Washington influence on 1944 textiles, G. 
MontcomMery. Textile World 94, No. 2 (Feb. 
1944), pp. 106-108. 

For the Army, wool and worsted fabric require- 
ments will be lower than in 1943, and over-all 
cotton fabric requirements are expected to remain 
at present levels. For the Navy, there will bea 
leveling off of textile requirements with reductions 
in the more durable group. For civilian use, total 
production of clothing in 1944 will not exceed that 
in 1943; wool fabrics will be increased; cotton 
fabrics will be scarce; and rayon fabrics will be 
decreased. 

There is little possibility that the cotton spinning 
situation will improve in 1944. Textile operations 
will probably continue under ceilings under a re- 
newal of the Price Control Act or under a new act. 

The consensus is that the manpower pinch has 
passed its peak. Some mills will have shortages 
of manpower while others may face unemploy- 
ment problems before the end of the year. WMC 
and WPB will attempt to regulate this situation. 
Textile machinery production will be limited to 
small amounts and repair parts. 
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The renegotiation law will be retained in its 
essential features. Contract termination and dis- 
posal of surplus war goods will be defined by legis- 
lation. Relief requirements will not interfere with 
civilian requirements until after the war. Export 
of goods will be encouraged by making restrictions 
more liberal. 


Wearing qualities of viscose, cuprammonium, and 
acetate rayon hose, H. M. FLETCHER. Rayon 
Textile Monthly 25, No. 2 (Feb. 1944), pp. 66-67; 
No. 3 (March 1944), pp. 76-78. 

Three brands of viscose, three brands of cupram- 
monium, and two brands of acetate rayon hose 
were studied by laboratory and wear tests, and 
results were compared both by observation and 
statistical analysis. The performance of viscose 
rayon hose was similar to that of cuprammonium. 
Acetate hose were found to fit well and resist 
snags, but holes wore in them more readily. 

Viscose and cuprammonium rayon hose wore 
longer hours than did acetate rayon. There was 
no significant difference in the bursting strength 
of the three kinds of unworn rayon hose, but the 
bursting strength of the viscose and cupram- 
monium hose was significantly superior to that of 
the acetate hose after wearing. 

Acetate hose faded less than the other two types, 
possibly due to fewer launderings. Load-elonga- 
tion curves for viscose and cuprammonium rayon 
hose were similar, while the curves for acetate 
rayon were similar to those for wool. 


Deciding factor in post-war textile research will be 
the public interest, D. G. Wootr. Textile 
Research 14, No. 3 (March 1944), pp. 67-68. 
Consumers are not pressure groups. Their pres- 

sure is exerted as individuals at the retail counter. 

Industry must direct its public-relations program 

toward constantly improving quality, performance, 

and versatility of its products; lowering the unit 
price consistent with that achievement; and es- 
tablishing a reputation as a good place to work in 
order to meet factors in which consumers are in- 
terested. Textile research must consider con- 
sumer performance. 

Since improvement of paper during the war has 
surpassed that of textiles, paper will probably give 
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textiles stiff competition. To survive, the textile 
industry must look ahead in many fields rather 
than hold to the past. 

Economic research for a sound wage structure, 
employment continuity, and good working condi- 
tions must synchronize with technical research. A 
continuing merchandising program to make the 
consumer conscious of advantages to be derived 
from textiles must follow other research. 


The passing of real silk, A. D. Ketty. Rayon 
Textile Monthly 25, No. 2 (Feb. 1944), pp. 53-55. 
Four months prior to Pearl Harbor raw silk in 

this country was frozen so that the silk on hand 
would serve as the government stock pile for its 
two major war needs: parachutes and powder 
bags. At that time, hosiery manufacture ac- 
counted for 78 per cent of the silk used. Silk 
waste, as discarded silk hose, was sorted from other 
fibers and given special processes to add it to the 
dwindling silk supply. Newly developed fibers 
and finishes were found to serve as substitutes for 
silk. By 1929 rayon was offering real competition 
forsilk. Stabilization of the price of rayon and the 
development of the automatic power loom mill for 
rayon aided growth of the rayon industry. Nylon 
parachutes were accepted as standard equipment, 
and cotton treated so that it would not smolder 
replaced silk powder bags. In August 1942 nylon 
was frozen for government use to replace silk. 

Satisfactory service now attained in rayon hose 
is limited chiefly by low elasticity and low strength. 
High-tenacity rayon yarns improve both elasticity 
and strength. Rayons of different types are suc- 
cessfully being used to replace silk in neckties, 
drapery goods, upholstery goods, high-count 
Jacquard cloth, ribbons, knit underwear, velvet 
goods, lace, umbrella goods, and insulation. 

The line mills, which make lines and cords, are 
largely on government contracts and are using silk 
ornylon. Silk is still being used in special jobs in 
the electrical trade. 

After the war, the use of silk will probably re- 
turn, to a small extent, in all industries formerly 
using it. It will probably lose out most in the 
hosiery trade. It will be truly a luxury fiber, with 
China the main source. Some sort of price control 
will be advantageous. 


Active Members 


On May 1 active memberships in the AHEA totaled 11,400, which is 1,393 
more than the total at the end of the last fiscal year—mute evidence of the vigor 


of the campaign of national and state membership promotion chairmen. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket... 


Does the Wagner-Murray-Dingell social secu- 
rity bill go too far toward centralizing the ad- 
ministration of social security? (Can we improve 
state administration enough to avoid an increase 
in federal “bureaucracy’”’? 

These are among the major issues involved in 
this much debated bill, as listed in the helpful, 
15-page booklet “The Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill” by Harvey Lebrun, distributed by the 
American Association for Social Security, Inc., 
22 East 17th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 25 cents. 

As it is one of the most important pieces of 
pending legislation, home economists will want to 
be informed about it and will find this publication 
a good summary of its provisions and issues. 

Another interesting booklet, which gives the 
attitude of one wing of American labor to the bill, 
is “For the Nation’s Security” which can be 
ordered from the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Price, 5 cents or $1 for 100 copies. 


The bestial torture and massacre of Jewish 
populations by the Nazis represent efforts to 
shift a “burden of intolerable shame, guilt, and 
frustration from the German people to a con- 
venient goat.”” The businessman’s rage at some 
defect of his wife’s cooking after a trying day at 
the office is another example of scapegoating. 
Both minority and majority groups indulge in it. 

These are comments in the interesting, 25-cent 
booklet “ABC’s of Scapegoating” published by 
Central YMCA College, 19 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 

It is one of a series of explorations undertaken 
by the seminar in psychological problems of 
morale in the department of psychology at Har- 
vard University. Good material for classes in 
social problems or for study units on personality 
development. 


The time for handringing is past: the moment 
for action by responsible citizens has come! So 
points out the March 1944 issue of Survey Mid- 
monthly, which is entirely devoted to considera- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. 

Penologists, workers in private and _ public 
social agencies, criminologists, specialists in child 
care here analyze the situation and show in detail 
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what some communities are doing to handle local 
problems, what any community can do no matter 
how difficult the conditions, how inadequate the 
community resources. Excellent issue to send to 
community leaders. Four copies, $1. Survey 
Midmonthly, 112 East 19th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y. 


Urban redevelopment and postwar housing is 
the theme of the April issue of Survey Graphic 
which presents the chief addresses of the Con- 
ference on Postwar Housing held in March by the 
National Committee on Housing. Single copies, 
30 cents. Survey Graphic, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


The first postwar houses will be better than 
dwellings built under wartime restrictions but in 
some ways will likely be of poorer quality and 
higher cost than their prewar models. Miles L. 
Colean, architect, formerly assistant federal 
housing administrator, then director of the housing 
survey of the Twentieth Century Fund, makes this 
comment in an excellent discussion of ‘““Housing— 
An Industrial Opportunity” in the February 1944 
International Labour Review. 

His analysis of causes of backwardness of the 
construction industry in the housing field, im- 
mediate and permanent effects of the war, and 
postwar prospects makes absorbing—and con- 
vincing—reading for anyone planning to build a 
home and for home economists in the housing field. 

If your library doesn’t subscribe for this excellent 
monthly, you can get separate copies from the 
International Labour Office, 3480 University 
Street, Montreal, Canada, for 50 cents. In that 
issue also are factual reports on the first session 
of the UNRRA Council, conditions in the Baltic 
republics and White Russia under German 
occupation, the employment of prisoners of war in 
Great Britain, and rehabilitation of discharged 
Service personnel in New Zealand. 


“Community Services for Women War Work- 
ers” is a brightly written, 11-page bulletin which 
can be obtained free from the Women’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
D. C. It reports living conditions found in war 
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centers and ways in which some communities are 
improving them. 


“Serve Your Country! Become a Teacher!’’ 
An attractive, persuasive leaflet thus appeals to 
those in search of a vocation. In it is a list of 
questions to ask to determine persona! qualifica- 
tions for this career. Excellent for posting on 
bulletin boards. It and an attractive poster in 
color are free from National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


“Federal Aid for Education—Now” is a 60-page 
handbook giving arguments for passing the current 
bill S637 (HR2849), a table showing how much 
money each state would probably get under its 
provisions, and suggestions on how to organize a 
community and a state to secure passage. Free. 
National Education Association (address above) . 


Films, filmslides, and publications on gardening, 
recently put out by gardening departments of 
newspapers and magazines, commercial firms, state 
experiment stations, and the USDA, are compiled 
in a mimeographed, 6-page booklet by Lili Heim- 
ers, director of Teaching Aids Service of the 
Library, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. Title: “Victory Gardens 
for Community, Home, School, 1944.” Price, 
25 cents. 


“Canning at Home” is a 16-mm sound film in 
color, written and directed by Marion C. Pfund of 
the New York State College of Home Economics, 
which may be borrowed by anyone willing to pay 
transportation charges. A mimeographed outline 
and script is available for use with the film, which 
is of value as a work simplification demonstration 
as well as for sound canning techniques. 

As the film is not copyrighted, it may be copied 
if credit is given. Showing time, 28 minutes. 
Order at least 2 weeks before you want the film, 
from Mrs. Helen Hoefer, New York State College 
of Home Economics, Ithaca, N. Y. 

One especially good shot: of beans being 
processed in a pressure cooker with liquid bubbling 
out of the can as pressure is dropped suddenly— 
seen through a glass window in the cooker. 


“One Meal for All: Practical Suggestions for 
Combining Meals for the Child with Meals for 
the Family” is an attractive, helpful, 16-page 
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booklet which can be obtained free by writing to 
The Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry Avenue, 
East, Detroit. It was written by Mary E. 
Sweeny of the School in collaboration with 
Marietta Eichelberger of the Evaporated Milk 
Association. 


“Fishes of the Middle West.” Conservation 
Bulletin 34 of the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
U.S. Department of the Interior points out what a 
rich and varied aquatic bill of fare is readily 
available—but neglected. After a brief section 
on the nutritive value of fish and on selecting and 
preparing fish in general, the writer gives “bi- 
ographies”’ of these less familiar but delicious fish. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. 15 cents. 


“Budget Standards for Family Agencies in New 
York City” is an excellent, 52-page publication 
which any home economist concerned about 
budgeting for low-income families should find 
interesting and helpful. On the council which 
prepared it were Mrs. Luise Addiss and Elizabeth 
Guilford, long active in the department of social 
welfare and public health of the AHEA. 

Other AHEA members who served as advisers 
were: Lucy H. Gillett, Grace MacLeod, and Henry 
C. Sherman for the food section; Lillian Locke, for 
clothing; Grace Gerard, for household furnishings 
and supplies; Earl C McCracken and Ruth Soule 
for fuel, light, and refrigeration. 

Prices for the study were collected by home 
economists in 1942 and 1943 from stores carrying 
low-cost merchandise and in neighborhoods where 
low-income families live. Order from The New 
York Budget Council, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 


“Grade Labeling” is a 19-page pamphlet 
recently published by the American Association of 
University Women, 1634 I Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., “to clarify the issues and dispel 
the confusion” over the subject. It traces the 
last 12 months of developments in labeling, tells 
who opposes grade labeling and why, and what 
groups are supporting it. Price, 25 cents. 


“With the Greatest of Ease” is the title of an 
attractive 32-page booklet on laundering and 
ironing put out by Consumer Service Department, 
General Foods Corporation, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Free. 
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News Notes... 


General 


Emma Smedley, a charter member of the AHEA 
and one of the pioneer home economists honored 
with life membership in 1939, died at her home in 
Media, Pennsylvania, on January 1. Miss Smed- 
ley established the cafeteria system in the Phila- 
delphia public schools and was author of the 
widely used book The School Lunch, 

Jean Krueger. The friends of Jean Krueger 
were saddened to hear of her death in New York 
City on March 6. A former staff member of San 
Diego State Teachers College and the universities 
of California and Wisconsin, she served as dean of 
home economics at Michigan State College from 
1923 to 1929. From 1929 until her retirement in 
1941, she was successively director of institution 
management at the Merrill-Palmer School; mis- 
tress of the Williamsburg Inn at Williamsburg, 
Virginia; on the staff of the Kroger Food Founda- 
tion in Cincinnati; and director of home economics 
at Santa Barbara State College. 


Nebraska 


University of Nebraska. Margaret I. Liston 
has been awarded the alumnae fellowship in home 
economics at the University of Chicago for 1944-45. 

Elaine Skucius, a home economics junior and 
president of the University 4-H club, christened 
the new Liberty ship The E. A. Burnett at Rich- 
mond, California, on March 31. 

War Council. A war council was organized last 
fall to supervise war activities on the agricultural 
campus. Every University girl is expected to do 
three hours of war work each week. The Nebraska 
coeds who every Saturday may be found at Red 
Cross headquarters making surgical dressings have 
helped boost the quota for Lincoln. 

The council promoted the organization of a Red 
Cross home nursing class for students and arranged 
for girls to serve as hostesses five evenings a week 
at the canteen on the campus. It also sponsored 
an informal tea to inform students of activities of 
the council, promote various scrap drives, and 
help students and faculty members to become 
better acquainted. 

To help meet the labor situation on the campus, 
the council enlisted the help of girls in trans- 
planting tomato plants in the greenhouse of the 
horticulture division this spring. 
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New Hampshire 


New Hampshire Home Economics Association. 
The program for the May 6 meeting in Manchester 
included talks on “The Organization of the School 
Lunch,” “Postwar Planning in New Hampshire” 
by the executive director of the State Planning and 
Development Commission, and “How Chemistry 
Is Meeting Our Needs Today in Home, Dress, and 
Living Generally” by Arretta Watts of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. Shelby Mitcham, 
vice-president, was in charge of arrangements. 

Keene Teachers College. In February 1943 the 
College was selected by the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges as one of five to determine 
whether schools can improve standards of living 
through teaching methods and curriculum material. 

Co-operating with the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion, the sophomore Foods class, under Vivian V. 
Rockwood, prepared a bulletin on dehydration of 
foods. Simple equipment was stressed. 

The Child Development class, under Mrs. 
Josephine H. Rigg, is studying prevention of 
juvenile delinquency with special reference to the 
preschool child. To reach mothers in the com- 
munity, the class presented two skits on “Where 
Does Juvenile Delinquency Begin?” 

A Clothing class prepared an outline on “Suit- 
able Clothing for Gardening” for use in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Vocational Education. The State Vocational 
Association held its annual meeting in Concord on 
March 4. Under the chairmanship of Walter 
May, Verna Payson, Shelby Mitcham, Mabel 
Johnson, and other vocational teachers par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion of “How Can We 
Solve the Problems Facing the Vocational Teacher 
Today?” After luncheon, John A. McCarthy, 
president of the AVA, discussed “Problems in 
Vocational Education,” and Harrison Lakin, 
formerly of the diplomatic service, spoke on 
“Russia at Home.” 

Mrs. Josephine Rigg, retiring president, presided. 
New officers include two home economists: second 
vice-president, Charlotte Colby, Nashua; treasurer, 
Beatrice Judkins, Center Sandwich School. 


New Mexico 


New Mexico Home Economics Association. 
Under the leadership of Hildure Anderson, 
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members of the Association took part in the 
national survey of the clothing situation. 

District meetings were held in April in Raton, 
Santa Fe, Carrizozo, Artesia, Lovington, Las 
Cruces, Portales, Tucumcari, Farmington, and 
Socorro. 

State Nutrition Committee. Vivian Drenck- 
hahn of the Nutrition Programs Branch, WFA, 
spoke at the March 18 meeting of the committee 
at State College. Mrs. Dorothy Y. Gillett, 
chairman, reported on the regional meeting in 
Little Rock. Home economics students of the 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts were hostesses to the group at luncheon. 

State Department of Vocational Education. 
A food preservation workshop was held the week 
of February 28 at the community cannery in Las 
Cruces with R. E. Naugher of the U. S. Office of 
Education in charge. Representatives of home 
economics and agriculture from Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Arizona, and New Mexico attended, as well as 
representatives of the FDA, FSA, and Extension 
Service. 

Extension Service. Workshops for home dem- 
onstration agents and emergency war food assist- 
ants were conducted from May 8 to 20 by Mrs. 
Dorothy Y. Gillett and Veda Strong. Training 
was given on freezing, krauting, brining, dehydra- 
ting, and canning of food. Plans and procedures 
also were stressed for a concentrated training 
program for leaders of 4-H Food Preservation 
Clubs. 

Farm Security Administration. After 1943 
operations were completed, four Roosevelt County 
Tenant Purchase borrowers received deeds to 
their places, which they had purchased under the 
TP program. They are the first in the state to 
receive deeds. This year a “$2,000 or Three 
Payments Ahead of Schedule” Club has been 
organized, and 10 of the 31 Tenant Purchase 
families in the southern district of the state are 
members of the club for the 1943 operations year. 


North Carolina 


North Carolina Home Economics Association. 
Officers for the coming year are: president, Lois 
Rainwater, Wilson; vice-president, Mrs. Lloyd 
Troxler, Albermarle; secretary, Virginia Blount, 
Roanoke Rapids; and treasurer, Margaret E. 
Jones, Clinton. 

State Nutrition Committee. Mrs. Stella R. 
Cusick was recently appointed executive secretary . 

State Board of Health. To further the develop- 
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ment of its division of nutrition, the Board in 
January appointed Dr. Bertlyn Bosely as principal 
nutritionist. 

State Department of Education. The home 
economics and agriculture supervisory and teacher- 
training staffs held a joint community-cannery 
workshop in April to determine ways of strengthen- 
ing the supervision of this aspect of the vocational 
teachers’ programs. It was followed by similar 
workshops for all teachers who have the respon- 
sibility of directing canneries. 

Representatives from North and South Carolina 
and Virginia attended a conference on co-operative 
work between home economics and distributive 
education in Greensboro in May. 

Many home economists participated in the 
discussions of “Implications for Postwar Guidance 
in the South” at the Southeastern Guidance 
Association’s Conference in Raleigh on March 
21 and 22. 

Farm Security Administration. The 60 FSA 
home supervisors in North Carolina’s 100 counties 
have been busy helping the 15,000 families who 
are FSA borrowers to get their spring farm and 
home enterprises off to an early start. Early 
gardens, with a large variety of vegetables for 
immediate consumption and canning, have been 
stressed. Some supervisors held garden workshops 
where actual planting was done. Emphasis also 
was placed on getting baby chicks hatched early 
and into well-constructed, warm brooder houses. 

District home supervisors have been helping the 
county home supervisors to teach FSA home- 
makers how to solve their clothing problems. At 
least three demonstrations, covering clothing care 
and storage, selection of readymade garments, and 
simple construction, have been held for each 
group of borrowers. 


North Dakota 


State Department of Home Economics Educa- 
tion. Rua Van Horn of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion conferred with the supervisory staff of the 
home economics education office and the home 
economics staff of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College from March 31 to April 6. 

As part of the adult homemaking program 
sponsored by the Fargo public schools in co- 
operation with the State Department of Education, 
Mrs. Sally Sandison has been conducting a class 
in “The Art of Wartime Cookery” in the home 
economics department of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College for from 50 to 60 homemakers. 
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News Notes 


A workshop in Family Life Education will be 
held from July 10 to 14 at the University of North 
Dakota with Muriel Brown of the U. S. Office of 
Education as one of the leaders. It is being 
planned by the State Departments of Public 
Health and Home Economics Education. 

State Nutrition Committee. The committee 
met in Bismarck on March 23 to discuss problems 
related to the 1944 Food Program. Clarysse Ness, 
assistant to the nutritionist for the midwestern 
area of the Red Cross, reported on its nutrition 
activities. Esther Frendberg, executive secretary, 
reported on recent field visits to 12 counties. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. A Tri- 
State Education Conference to consider postwar 
planning was arranged from April 27 to 29 by the 
College and Concordia College and Moorhead 
State Teachers’ College of Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Extension Service. The following eight emer- 
gency war food preservation assistants have been 
appointed and are now at work: Mrs. Eulalie Allen, 
Minot (urban); Mabel Coyne, LaMoure County; 
Mrs. Blanche Evans, Renville and western Bot- 
tineau County; Mrs. Margaret Westby, Griggs 
and Steele counties; Mrs. Anne Adam, half-time 
in Traill County; Mrs. Nettie Severson, Fargo 
(urban); Mrs. Esther Schoewe, part-time in Ran- 
som County; and Grace Hammerstad, Morton 
County. Others will be appointed as fast as 
interested, qualified women can be located. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma A&M College. Four-week graduate 
courses will be offered this summer in Adult Edu- 
cation Methods, Curriculum Planning, Evaluation, 
Supervision, Clothing Renovation, Food Preserva- 
tion, and Furniture Renovation. 

Oklahoma University. During April and May, 
Helen Burton and Laura Miller broadcast a series 
of eight lectures on nutrition over Station WNAD. 

Hedwig Schaefer will conduct a workshop for 
nursery school teachers from June 19 to July 1. 

The School of Home Economics has scheduled 
courses for a summer session from June 12 to 
August 5 and for a summer semester from July 1 
to November 1. 

Training Programs in Food Preservation. 
Training programs in community food preservation 
were offered in April for vocational homemaking 
and vocational agriculture teachers. 

Curriculum Conferences. One-week working 
conferences on curriculum problems were held for 
teachers in the west and northeast districts. 
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Extension Service. At four district meetings of 
extension workers, plans were presented for the 
1944 Farm Labor Program. Venie Ann McDuffie, 
assistant state supervisor of emergency farm labor, 
discussed the Women’s Land Army program. 

As a result of the State Food Preservation Con- 
ference, plans have been made for holding 11 food 
preservation refresher schools for new extension, 
FSA, and home economics education workers. 

Willa Dean Nicholson, formerly home demon- 
stration agent in Texas County, recently became 
assistant extension specialist in food and nutrition. 
She succeeded Eunice Stith, who became Mrs, 
Clarence Dahl and is living in Idaho. Vivian 
Hobson is Miss Nicholson’s successor. 


Oregon 

Oregon Home Economics Association. Edna 
Van Horn of Oregon State College spoke at the 
district meeting in Portland in January. 

At the spring meeting on March 18 at Oregon 
State College, Jessie W. Harris, president of the 
AHEA and chief of the community nutrition serv- 
ices division of the WFA, discussed “Looking For- 
ward in Home Economics.” Other meetings which 
she and Helen Walsh of the Office of Distribution, 
WFA, San Francisco, attended included those of 
the Oregon Nutrition Committee, the Oregon 
Dietetic Association, and the Portland Nutrition 
Committee. 

State Nutrition Committee. Miriam Lowen- 
berg, chief nutritionist in the child service depart- 
ment, Kaiser Shipyards Company, spoke at the 
Committee’s February meeting in Portland. 

Oregon State College. Beulah Coon and Susan 
Burson of the U. S. Office of Education were on 
the campus from March 23 to 26 to discuss 
curricular problems with the home economics 
staff. 

In March, 14 staff members of the Kaiser Ship- 
yards Company Child Service Centers in Portland 
visited the nursery school at the College. 

Vocational Education. During March, R. E. 
Naugher conducted a five-day workshop in the 
operation and management of school-community 
canneries for supervisors of agriculture and home- 
making from Utah, Washington, Idaho, and 
Oregon. 

The State Planning Committee has appointed a 
curriculum committee to study the homemaking 
curriculum and revise the state outline. Teachers 
are now evaluating present units. 

Extension Service. A Food Preservation Train- 
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ing School for war food emergency assistants was 
held at Oregon State College from April 3 to 8 
under the direction of Mrs. Azalea Sager, Lucy 
Case, and Thomas Onsdorff. 

Jennie Marie Warren became home demonstra- 
tion agent-at-large on March 1. 

Helen Allen resigned as home demonstration 
agent in Clackamas County to marry Frank 
Bosche on February 14. Their home is in Texas. 

Farm Security Administration. On January 23 
Mrs. Clara V. Thompson became Private Clara 
V. Thompson of the WAC. She is stationed at 
the Army Air Field, Greenville, Mississippi. Mrs. 
Sara H. Wertz is the acting associate FSA super- 
visor. 

Gilma Endicott has completed her training as a 
civilian pilot and has her wings. 

The FSA’s organized groups for prepaid hospital 
care in Coos, Curry, and Josephine counties in- 
clude 352 families, representing 1,208 people. 

Genevieve Nettleton is the new FSA supervisor 
for Lane County. 


Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
Irene McDermott, supervisor of home economics 
in Pittsburgh, became the new president on May 6. 

NEA Meeting. Home economists expecting to 
attend the meeting of the Representative Assembly 
of the NEA in Pittsburgh on July 5 and 6 are 
urged to attend the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics meeting on July 4. Amanda Ebersole is in 
charge of the program, planned to assist teachers 
and supervisors with immediate problems. 

Department of Public Instruction. Elizabeth 
Mayes, consultant on school lunches in the U. S. 
Office of Education, worked with Frances Hoag, 
state supervisor of school lunches, on March 30. 

The Pennsylvania State College. More than 
100 home economists attended the food preserva- 
tion refresher course sponsored by the home eco- 
nomics department on March 31 and April 1. 
Problems connected with conducting canning 
centers and Course 15 and with preservation and 
use of equipment for the coming season were con- 
sidered. The home economics extension, bacteri- 
ology, and agriculture staffs co-operated in the 
program. 

Two additional food preservation refresher 
courses will be given in June, one for credit. 

A child care refresher course, particularly for 
people having experience with child care centers, 
will be sponsored by the home economics depart- 
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ment from June 15 to 17. Specialists from differ- 
ent areas in Pennsylvania will participate in the 
workshop and discussions. 

Extension Service. Twelve home economics 
trained women have been added temporarily to 
the extension staff to assist county home economics 
representatives with food preservation. 

The county-wide homemakers’ meetings are 
well attended in spite of gas shortages and extra 
home responsibilities. 

Dorothy Truax has been appointed assistant 
nutrition specialist to succeed Eleanor Winters, 
who resigned to be married. 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island Home Economics Association. 
Instead of having a March meeting, Ruth Cowles, 
the president, organized a plan for regional meet- 
ings throughout the state. 

The Kingston meeting on March 4 opened with 
a luncheon at the Lambda Chi Fraternity House. 
This was followed by an informal panel discussion 
of “The Responsibilities of Home Economists in 
Postwar Living,” with Olga Brucher of Rhode 
Island State College serving as chairman. Panel 
speakers were George Bond, Ara Asadorian, Amy 
Holway, and Sara Coyne. Nearly 100 per cent of 
those attending participated in the discussion. 
Blanche Kuschke presided at the meeting. 

Arrangements for the East Providence meeting 
on March 6 were in charge of Faith Shedd. Ada 
Cohen presided at the business meeting, and Mrs. 
Matthews of the Bristol Schools with two of her 
pupils told about their course in child care and 
their experiences at the Bristol Nursery School. 
Riverside teachers served as hostesses. 

The West Warwick meeting on March 7 took 
the form of a supper meeting that was a home 
economics class project. Monica Cumminsky 
presided. Special guests were Massie Quinn, 
Mary Dziedzec, and John Hogan. Following the 
supper, Alice Tew reported on new books in the 
field of nutrition; Blanche Richards, on new books 
which had especially appealed to her; and Evelyn 
Bell, on an interesting class project. 

On March 8, meetings were held at Newport and 
Westerly. The Newport meeting began with a 
tea served by Eileen Gorton and students assisted 
by Miss Furlong. Mrs. H. Smales poured. Alice 
Munsen presided at the meeting. Speakers were 
Mrs. Margaret Swift of the Army and Navy 
YMCA and Elsa Nelson, school nurse. 

The Westerly meeting, arranged by Fae Hope, 
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News Notes 


was of a different nature. Olga Brucher of Rhode 
Island State College met the girls and faculty in 
the school auditorium at 2 p.m. to discuss “Op- 
portunities of the Home Economics Trained Girl 
Now and After the War.” The junior girls acted 
as hostesses. 


South Dakota 


District Conferences for Teachers. District 
meetings for homemaking teachers of South Da- 
kota were held in April at Mitchell, Sioux Falls, 
Aberdeen, and Rapid City. Sylvia Dybedahl, new 
state supervisor of homemaking education, was 
present at all of the meetings, and topics for dis- 
cussion were selected from returns to a question- 
naire sent to all the teachers. 

University of South Dakota. A newsletter list- 
ing the positions held from the year 1938-39 to 
date by all home economics majors at the Uni- 
versity was compiled this spring and sent to each 
of them by the home economics faculty. 

Extension Service. An outgrowth of the recent 
district extension conferences has been the County 
Farm Family Institutes, the motivating idea being 
to bring the State College staff out into the field 
to meet with the people on the farms and be of 
greater service to them. Food problems have first 
place on these programs. 

Food Preservation Institute. A Food Preserva- 
tion Institute, primarily for extension workers, 
was held in Brookings from May 8 to 12. Repre- 
sentatives of all interested agencies were invited 
to participate. A food spoilage clinic under the 
supervision of the bacteriology department of 
South Dakota State College was a feature of the 
program. 

Food Conservation Courses. Food conserva- 
tion has been emphasized in high school home- 
making courses throughout the state all year. 
The 1,051 home experiences reported in food 
conservation last fall show that the learning is 
being put to use at home. 


Tennessee 


Tennessee Home Economics Association. Dru- 
zilla Kent, president, reports that home economists 
in each county are being urged to organize as 
local units for the purpose of affiliation with the 
state and national organizations. A number of 
meetings held for this purpose have resulted in the 
organization of local units. 

State Nutrition Committee. Sarah Abernathy, 
who recently received her MS degree from the 
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University of Tennessee, has been employed as 
executive secretary of the committee. 

Joint Conferences on Food. Twenty-four joint 
conferences of agriculture and home economics 
teachers have been held throughout the state to 
discuss problems of production, conservation, and 
processing of food for family use (Course 15) and 
to plan to meet these problems by working to- 
gether. Those attending have since conducted 
local meetings. 


Texas 


Food Preservation Conference. The food pres- 
ervation conference sponsored by the State Nutri- 
tion Council in March on the campus of the Texas 
A&M College was attended by 102 persons. The 
program was drafted by the Council’s subcom- 
mittee on food preservation of which Mrs. Wini- 
fred J. Leverenz of the Extension Service is chair- 
man. This committee is assembling visual aids 
and other material which may be used in spoilage 
clinics throughout the state. 

Texas Technological College. Sannie Calland 
has been on leave this spring to train workers in 
defense nursery schools in Texas. Bernice Borg- 
man has been acting head of the department of 
child development and family relations. 

Mrs. LoRee Taggart is assisting in the child 
development department and nursery school. 

Doris Nesbitt and Mrs. Fred Montero, wife of 
the Mexican Baptist minister, are sponsors of a 
venture in adult education in health, home man- 
agement, and neighborliness in the Mexican dis- 
trict of Lubbock. “Characteristics of Healthy 
Children” and “What to Feed the Younger 
Children” are among topics discussed and il- 
lustrated at the meetings. 

Verna Mae Kelly is the assistant dietitian for 
the women’s dormitory on the campus. 

Olene Cook and Louise Cox, 43, are employed 
by the Navy as textile inspectors. 

Jerry McElheny, ’43, has charge of advertising 
layouts, window arrangement, and store decoration 
in two Abilene stores. 

Phyllis Drake, who received an MS degree in 
home economics education in ’43, is food specialist 
for the FDA in Chicago. 

University of Texas. A committee for postwar 
planning for Texas includes Jet C. Winters and 
R. J. Williams. They will be concerned with 
nutrition planning. 

To recruit qualified teachers for Red Cross 
nutrition courses from among nutritionists and 
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home economists whose professional responsibili- 
ties do not allow their assuming the duties of an 
entire course, the city nutrition committee has 
organized three teams of teachers. The home 
economics faculty is furnishing the personnel of 
one team, which is now at work with a class. 
Every member of the team has definite phases of 
the course to present at a regular two-hour meet- 
ing of the class. 

Central Texas Dietetic Association. The Cen- 
tral Association was the hostess group for the 
meeting of the Texas Dietetic Association in 
Austin on May 4 and 5. Selma Streit and Grace 
Sweatt were in charge of the program. 

Farm Security Administration. Edna Sain has 
been made FSA supervisor over Brooks, Jim Hogg, 
and Duval counties; and Myrtie K. Montgomery, 
supervisor in Gonzales County. 


Vermont 


Workshop in Community Food Preservation. 
The University of Vermont and the State Depart- 
ment of Education conducted a workshop in Com- 
munity Food Preservation at the Essex Junction 
School community canning center from March 28 
to 31. The program was sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Education to train state leaders in methods 
and techniques of operating community food 
preservation centers. Members of the state 
supervisory agricultural, homemaking education, 
extension, and food distribution staffs from New 
York, New Jersey, and the New England states 
attended. W. Howard Martin of the University 
of Vermont was the director. Assisting him were 
Helen R. LeBaron, Marion Brown, Louise Stollber, 
Donald Grady, D. L. MacDonald, Eleanor 
Leonard, and Ross Smith. 

Extension Service. A main feature of the con- 
ference of home demonstration agents at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont from April 17 to 21 was an 
institute conducted by Gladys Gallup of the U. S. 
Extension Service on “The Home Demonstration 
Agent and Her Job.” In addition to the usual 
training by specialists on work for the summer 
program, plans were made for a food spoilage clinic 
and for food preservation work. Tentative plans 
were also made for a series of home demonstration 
meetings on public problems to begin in September. 
An evening session on “Farmer Labor Relation- 
ships in the Postwar Period” was held with the 
State Rura! Policy Committee. 

Edna Sommerfeld, clothing specialist, arranged 
for a series of meetings at which Gertrude Dieken 
of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. spoke 
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on “The Wartime Uses and the Recent Develop- 
ments in the Field of Rayons, Nylons, Plastics, 
and Textile Finishes.” Mrs. Leona Thompson, 
home demonstration agent, and Louise Mullen, 
county club agent, arranged for a meeting in 
Middlebury at which 150 home demonstration 
club women, 4-H leaders, high school and college 
students, and others heard Miss Dieken. 
Virginia 

Virginia Home Economics Association. Social, 
economic, and psychological effects of the war on 
family life and their relation to the place of the 
home economist in postwar American life were 
considered by the Association at its annual meet- 
ing in Roanoke, April 21 and 22. The three- 
session program had as principal speakers Dr. 
Kenneth L. Heaton, OCD, Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, U. S. Extension Service; 
Major Samuel A. Sandler, Quartermaster Replace- 
ment Training Center, Camp Lee; and Louise 
Bernard and Mrs. Anne Berry, Virginia Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Dr. Heaton’s talk on “Family Life in This 
Period of Social and Economic Adjustment” was 
discussed by a pane! composed of representatives 
of various state agencies led by Martha Creighton. 
State food preservation and clothing programs 
were covered in discussions by Janet L. Cameron 
and Iva Byrd Johnson. Summaries of the two- 
day conference were made by Mrs. Helen Hopper 
and Sally Guy Davis. 

At the meeting, the Association formulated its 
program of work for the coming year, taking as 
its aim that of the AHEA: “To strengthen the 
home for war and postwar living” by giving home 
economists an understanding of the broad sweep 
of economic, social, spiritual, national, and inter- 
national events. The program lists information 
and action as its two-fold purpose. In addition 
to continued stress on foods, three fields of study 
and action were selected for consideration: health, 
consumer education, and housing. 

State Food Preservation Program. Called to- 
gether by Maude E. Wallace and Martha Creigh- 
ton, representatives of all state agencies met in 
Roanoke on March 17 to correlate the educational 
programs in food preservation of various agencies 
during the summer; to avoid overlapping of efforts; 
to reach all homemakers who need help in using 
safe food preservation practices; and to agree on 
subject matter to be taught and ways and means 
of teaching this to rural and urban groups. A co- 
operative plan for food preservation work during 
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News Notes 


1944 was outlined by the group. The 25 subse- 
quent regional meetings for professional workers 
held throughout the state by extension home 
demonstration food specialists were, in turn, fol- 
lowed by county meetings to get the information 
to local civic workers. 


Washington 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
Eastern Section. A panel discussion of “What Is 
the Immediate Future in All Fields of Home Eco- 
nomics?” led by Hazel Cushing, drew lively dis- 
cussion at the meeting on March 25 in Spokane. 
Jessie W. Harris, president of the AHEA, and 
Helen Walsh, Office of Distribution, WFA, were 
guest speakers. 

Western Section, The March 21 meeting at the 
Faculty Club of the University of Washington 
included a business session; a dinner attended by 
100 people; and an evening meeting at which 
Effie I. Raitt of the University of Washington 
presided and Jessie Harris and Helen Walsh spoke. 

Mrs. Margaret Hannay of the Washington State 
Dairy Council was elected section chairman. 

State College of Washington. To help answer 
their question “How can we get a teaching position 
and then hold it?’”’ senior home economics education 
majors formed a Student Teachers Association. 
The guest at each fortnightly meeting is a college 
faculty member, high school administrator, or 
other prominent educator who tries to answer the 
questions presented. 

University of Washington. The new laboratory 
for nutrition research includes a study desk for 
each student and built-in shelves to accommodate 
the department’s library of bound journals. 

Day Monroe is conducting an in-service training 
course for 25 Seattle home economics teachers on 
implications of current events in the teaching of 
household economics and management. 

Jennie I. Rowntree has been asked to revise the 
standard Red Cross nutrition text, now called 
Foods and Nutrition. Betty Hawthorne, Red 
Cross nutrition field representative for Washing- 
ton, is working with her on the revision, which 
they plan to have ready for use in the fall. 

Omicron Nu sponsored a lecture series last winter 
by community leaders and representatives of or- 
ganizations of special interest to students. 

Astalyn Sundberg, a senior, has been awarded a 
$750 Tobé-Coburn scholarship. 

Extension Service. Canned food spoilage clin- 
ics, to which home canners brought their spoiled, 
discolored, or off-flavored food to learn the cause, 
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have been conducted in Spokane, Pullman, Ellens- 
burg, Kelso, and Everett by Eleanore Davis and 
C. C. Prouty. 

Exhibits and demonstrations of labor-saving 
equipment for farms and homes drew more than 
6200 people in western Washington. Esther Pond 
and Jessie Boeckenheuer prepared those for home- 
makers and trained local leaders to demonstrate 
use of the equipment. 

Seattle. In adjusting the Seattle home eco- 
nomics curriculum to wartime needs, wherever 
possible changes have been made in regular courses 
rather than by the addition of emergency short 
courses to the existing curriculum. 


West Virginia 

West Virginia Home Economics Association. 
The Association followed the suggestion of the 
AHEA’s 1943 Wartime Conference and, in lieu 
of holding semiannual meetings, divided the state 
into regional groups to carry on state-wide inter- 
ests. Fifteen regions of three or four counties 
each have been organized, and nearly all have 
been functioning. Their programs have varied in 
number and form, according to sectional interests. 
Some regions have met once a month; others, but 
twice a year. Programs have covered such sub- 
jects as “Improved Work Methods,” “The Ad- 
vantages of Membership in the Association,” 
“The Perkey and Polkey Family,” and “Studies 
of School and Community Preservation Centers.” 

In one region the plan to assist rural teachers 
to teach health to their schools resulted in the 
Board of Education’s purchasing lesson guides. 
Another group has held open forum discussions on 
such subjects as “Buying Problems,” “Recreation 
Facilities,” “Preservation of Resources at Hand.” 

State Department of Education. Helen Cheno- 
weth is the new assistant state supervisor. 

Shepherd College. The fourth Blood Donors 
Clinic of Jefferson County was held March 8 in 
Snyder Science Hall. The home economics de- 
partment and townswomen prepared luncheon for 
the staff and the 142 donors. 

West Virginia University. Nell White was 
loaned to Marshall College for the second semester 
for work on the new teacher training program for 
vocational homemaking. During her absence, 
Catherine Campbell of Tenino, Washington, has 
been serving as assistant teacher trainer. 

Regional Workshop. A four-day workshop, 
attended by representatives from Ohio, Maryland, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, was 
held this spring at the Community Canning Center 
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at Shady Springs to acquaint workers in the use 
of sealers and retorts employed in canning with tin. 
The canning of beans, tomatoes, and beef was 
demonstrated and practiced by those attending. 
Wisconsin 

Milwaukee-Downer College. Susan F. West 
served on the educational committee for Mil- 
waukee’s “Don’t Buy Another Depression” cam- 
paign and was in charge of the week’s activities 
at the College. 

Mount Mary College. All home economics 
activities during March revolved about the theme 
“Don’t Buy Another Depression.” The campaign 
stressed heavier taxation, stabilization of wages, 
investment in war bonds, discouragement of credit 
and installment buying in favor of debt payment, 
rationing all scarce commodities, fixing price and 
rent ceilings, and stabilization of farm prices. 

Stout Institute. The nutrition and dietetic 
class conducted an intensive campaign stressing 
“Better Health Through Better Breakfasts.” 

University of Wisconsin. Word has been re- 
ceived of the death of Dr. Edith Klarin in Stock- 
holm on January 15. After receiving her PhD at 
the University in 1936, she returned to Sweden, 
where, at the time of her death, she held an admin- 
istrative position in the Stockholm hospitals. 

During the absence of Hazel Manning and 
Cecelia Abry, Agnes Bahlert and Olga Hoesley, on 
leave, respectively, from Utah State College and 
the University of Kansas, are substituting for them. 

A memorial fund in honor of the late Abby L. 
Marlatt is being established by her former students 
and friends. 

Helen Allen spoke at a weaving conference held 
at the University of Minnesota March 16 to 18. 

State Board of Vocational and Adult Education. 
A home safety instruction survey was made in the 
50 city schools of vocational and adult education 
to form a basis for an adult workshop at Stout 
Institute during the summer session. 

The Board and the State Board of Health 
sponsored a meeting at the Schroeder Hotel in 
Milwaukee on March 24 to discuss a nutrition 
education program for industrial plants in the 
state. 

Extension Service. Fundamentals of home 
vegetable production, food preservation, and the 
4-H wartime program were emphasized at 3-day 
district conferences held late in March for all home 
agents and emergency war food assistants. 

There have been many changes in county per- 
sonnel, and 12 emergency war food assistants have 
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been employed. Edith Bangham is now assistant 
state leader of home economics extension. 
Farm and Home Week was taken to the farm 


folk of the state in 81 Victory Institutes. More 
than 50 had women’s sectional programs. 
Wisconsin Dietetic Association. The Asso- 


ciation’s conference at the Hotel Schroeder in 
Milwaukee on March 25 stressed the NEW in 
nutrition, teaching aids, job instruction, special 
diets, and community education. 


Wyoming 

Wyoming Home Economics Association. Mrs. 
Verna J. Hitchcock, president, was guest speaker 
at the meeting of the Montana Home Economics 
Association held in Bozeman on March 17 and 18. 

District Conferences. Eva Larson, assistant 
state supervisor for adult homemaking, and Jack 
Ruch, state supervisor for vocational agriculture, 
conducted three district conferences the first week 
in March for vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics teachers. At these, plans were formulated 
for war food production and conservation courses 
and canning centers. 

Extension Service. Food production and pres- 
ervation is being emphasized throughout the state. 
Five emergency war food assistants have been 
employed to date, and it is planned to add three 
more in the near future. 

In co-operation with the vocational homemakers 
division of the State Department of Education, 
the Service arranged for four district training 
meetings in food preservation under the direction 
of the nutrition specialist, Mrs. Evangeline Smith. 
The vocational teachers and home demonstration 
agents in attendance had practice in canning with 
the various types of jars on the market and experi- 
ence in pressure-cooker and water-bath canning, 
freezing, and drying. 

Farm Security Administration. The recent 
analysis made by Iva Burnstad of the 1942-43 
record books of 40 Park County FSA families 
(representing 206 persons) showed: The total in- 
come in 1943 was $150,788, or $3,772 per family— 
nearly $1,000 more than in 1942. Operating costs, 
however, increased about $566 per family. Thirty- 
four of these families spent more for their food in 
1943, or about $61 a person—$10 more per person 
than in 1942. Only 21 families spent more for 
clothes in 1943 than in 1942. The total debts 
paid by this group totaled $38,673 in 1943, whereas 
the 1942 total was $34,493. In 1943, loans were 
less and the repayments greater, with an average 
gain of $238 per family. 
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0... Certified Quality Group idea 
parallels that of the consumer movement. * A group 
of reputable manufacturers submitted their products 
for test and certification. Those of the products 
found acceptable by our Scientific Tests, were certi- 
fed, awarded the Seal of Quality, and the manu- 
facturers are pledged to maintain quality. * Our 
Consumer Division then regularly check-tests the 
certified products as additional protection for the 
consumer. Products can continue to use the Seal of 
Quality only as long as they maintain original 


quality standards. 


The following products have been certified and awarded 
the Seal of Quality: 


“Bemberg”-Woven and Knitted Kayon Dress and Underwear Fabri 
MERICAN. EMBERG CORP. 
Bijou Hosiery : BLUE LINE HOSIERY MILLS, INC 
Headlight oon Crown Overalls CROWN OVERALL MPG, CO. 
Girls’ Gym Suits ER. —— COMPANY 
North American Woven and Kaitted Rayon Som and Underwear Fabric 
NORTH AMERICAN RA row CORP. 
pea Sheets ont Pillow Cases PEQUOT MILLS 
Women's Coat PRINTZ 
Pen-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor Oil, Reauzit 
RADBILL OIL MPANY 
Rayon Songette Slips & FEINBERG 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and Underwear Fab: 
TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION 
~ 
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‘rooms. Here men with practical 
ideas were given the opportunity 
to plan classroom equipment 
without being tied down by tra- 
dition or convention. The result | 
of this experiment we know you | 
will find interesting; particularly 
so to School Administrators, 
Architects and Teachers who are 

planning tomorrow’s classrooms. 
Essentially, here is a presenta- 
tion that forgets the past, deals 

with tomorrow’s problems, and 
dares to suggest new and revolu- _ 


* NOW ON THE PRESS 


_ tionary ideas for your considera- * WRITE FOR 
tion. Write today for yourcopy. § COPY TODAY 


FREE— 

A 24-PAGE 
BROCHURE 
OF IDEAS FOR 


LABORATORIES 
* ART ROOMS 
SCHOOL SHOPS 
TEACHING UNITS 
HOMEMAKING ROOMS 
*® SPECIAL ROOMS 


Of Special Interest to 
Home Economics Teachers... . 


MEAT SAVING RECIPES 


By NATALIE K. FITCH 
and MARY AGNES DAVIS 


This 35-page booklet presents: 

* Tested recipes, using easily available 
ingredients of /ow point or no point 
value. 

*Explicit, easily followed directions. 

* General instructions of special value 
to the beginner. 

*Two pages of recipes for important 
sauces. 

Order copies for your class now, so 
your eae can learn to cook by 
these recipes and use them in their 
homes. 
Price: 25 cents each 
20% discount on orders of 10 or more. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
525 West 120th St., New York 27, N. Y. 


Situation in Food Industry 


Nutritionist —dietitian 


Services of an outstanding nutritionist or dieti- 


tian desired for research work in food industry. 
Salary ($5000-$8000) dependent on qualifications. 
Reply should state complete detailed educational 
background and experience. 
Address Box N. D., 
JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
620 Mills Building Washington 6, D. C. 


Back Numbers Wanted 


JOURNAL OF Home Economics 


needs and will pay for: 


Vol. I, number 1...... $1.00 

Vol. I, number 2...... 50 

Vol. III, number 2.....  .50 
Send to 


620 MILLS BUILDING 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Why Directions Are Important 


WASHED SOAKED IN 


WASH ED 
LUKEWARM WITH LUX ne WATER 
NOT SOAKED a 


LUX SUDS 


’ 
do wash in lukewarm suds don t use hot water —or do wash quickly and gently don t soak —or staining 
(105° of cooler) it may fade (no longer than five minutes) may occur 


WASHED + WASHED 


‘ x ROLLED IN TOWEL FROM TOWEL 


’ 

do rinse repeatedly and on t hang to dry before do remove from towels im- don t leave in towels to 

Knead in Turkish towels to rolling in towels mediately and shape carefully spot or streak 


dry quickly 


bearing the Bemberg. 


certified label is a safe clothing investment as 
it is colorfast, has only 2% or less shrinkage, 
no seam slippage, and gives full serviceability. 
Let these labels protect you from waste and 
disappointment. Write us for fuller information 


on selection, conservation and care. 


GO on she wrome sie DONE surtaces AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 


when almost dry, shaping to together. Shape while press 
original lines — — iron with the 261 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK, N.Y. 


*BEMBERG is the registered trade-mark of the AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
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You’re Cordially Invited to Visit the 


STANDARD BRANDS EXHIBIT 


at the 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


STEVENS HOTEL ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. 


JUNE 20-23, 1944 


Be sure to stop and visit us while at the Convention—see the attractive display 
of famous Standard Brands Products that are contributing to a better national 


diet in wartime. 


A royal welcome awaits you! 


Chase & Sanborn Hotel & Restaurant Coffee—Tender Leaf Tea—Royal Desserts— 
Royal Baking Powder—V-8 Cocktail—Stox Granulated Bouillon—Stox Liquid 
Seasoning—Fleischmann’s Yeast—Fleischmann’s Baking Powder—Fleischmann’s 


Frozen Eggs—Fleischmann’s Frozen Fruits 


Products of 
STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


1944 SUMMER SESSIONS 


HOME ECONOMICS offerings this 
summer emphasize the war and postwar 
problems of the homemaker, the dieti- 
tian and the home economics teacher. 
Food Preservation, Organization of 
Child Care Centers, Nutrition, Clothing 
Conservation, Family Life Education 
and School Cafeteria Problems are in- 
cluded among the wide variety of avail- 
able courses. 


Three and six week sessions extending 
from June 5 to June 23; June 26 to Aug- 
ust 4; and August 7 to August 25. 


For further information write: 


Director of Summer Sessions, Room 104 
Burrowes Building 


The 
PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE 
COLLEGE 


State College Pennsylvania 


| 
| 
| 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 
July 3 to August 12 


Home Economics anp Home Economics 
EpucaTION 
Projects in Home Furnishings. July 3 to Aug- 
ust 12. 


Family and Community Problems in Nutrition. 
July 3 to August 12. 


Preparation of Teachers of Home Economics 
for Secondary Schools. July 3 to August 12. 


Workshop in Home Economics Education. 
July 3 to July 21. 


Home Economics Workshop in the Teaching of 
Food and Nutrition, and of Clothing and 
Textiles in Wartime. July 3 to July 21. 

For announcement 


address the Director of the Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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To Help You In Textile And Clothing Classes 


A NEW GLOSSARY 
OF RAYON FABRICS! 


HE ability to recognize fabric weaves and know their names and uses is impor- 

tant to students in textile, clothing, home furnishings and home sewing classes. 
Because so many of the fabrics we use today—familiar, classic weaves, as well as 
entirely new weaves—are made entirely or partly of rayon, a handy glossary of Rayon 
Fabrics has been prepared for your use. The glossary also includes definitions of 
more than 150 terms used in connection with the manufacture of rayon. Write to the 
address below for your free copy of the glossary. Additional copies are 10 cents each. 


Your Students Know How These Rayon Fabrics Got Their Names? 


The Glossary Gives Complete Descriptions of Over 100 Modern Fabrics 


TAFFETA: (Persian “taftah,” to spin.) A plain, 
closely woven, smooth, crisp fabric. Rayon is 
used most extensively in modern taffetas. The 
warp and the filling are of the same or nearly 
the same yarn size. 


USES: Dresses, children’s wear, trimmings, lin- 
ings, millinery, hangings, draperies, bedspreads, 
comfortables, lampshades. 

WEAVE: Plain. 

BEDFORD CORD: A corded material that can 
be made with various fibers, particularly adapt- 
able to rayon. Has tailored mannish look. Cords 
run lengthwise. First made in New Bedford, 
Mass., which gives it its name. 

USES: Riding habits, coats, sportswear, suits. 
WEAVE: Novelty—a type of raised, plain weave. 


LOOK FOR LABELS... 


A BETTER WAY TO 
BUY RAYON FABRICS 


... A weave may be recognized on sight, but serviceability can't . . . 
can wearability, washability, cleanability or a high degree of color fastness. 
Because you can't see or feel the performance qualities of the fabrics you buy, 
you must depend on labels to tell you. Only then can you and your students 
anticipate whether the fabric will give dependable service. Labels based on 
laboratory tests give you this information. 


GABARDINE: A firm, durable fabric with a 
diagonal rib. Name of Jewish mantle or cloak 
of the Middle Ages. Modern gabardines are 
made in spun rayon, wool, cotton or blends in 
both dress and suiting weights. 

USES: Men's, women’s, children’s wear, sports- 
wear, suits, uniforms, riding habits, fabric 
shoes, raincoats, ski-wear. 


WEAVE: Twill. 


COVERT: (Taken from a hunting term; pr. 
like “cover” with “t’ added.) Originally a 
medium weight suiting of woolen or worsted 
yarns. Now developed in spun rayon or spun 
rayon and wool. In dress as well as suiting 
weights. It has a speckled effect in color. 


USES: Sportswear, riding habits, suits, coats, 
raincoats. 


WEAVE: Twill, sometimes satin. 


neither 


Vhis seal is awarded only 


to fabrics containing 
CROWN Rayon, after 
they have passed the 
CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CRowN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Saies Offices: 350 Fifth Ave. , NewYork 1; Providence, R.I.;Charlotte, N.C. ; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MEAN GRAVY? 


ote ee af 
‘ 1, | 


l i" @ As a home economist you undoubtedly 

4 practice and preach roasting mects at 
‘) low temperatures to conserve nutritional 
Vj content and help prevent shrinkage. What 
about the gravy? 

Simply give it color and bring out true 
meat flavor by adding Kitchen Bouquet. 
Since Kitchen Bouquet contains no meat, 
you get only the true flavor of your roast. 


fas 


Product of Grocery Store Products Sales Co., Inc. 
New York 


CAN IN TIN 
The Burpee 


It's the easy, quick way to capture 
and save the flavor and juices of 


vegetables and fruits. KATHERIN E BUCHANAN 


rocess — right in the tin cans in 
your own kitchen. Fashion Consultant 


You are invited to 


bring your fashion problems to 


bring your dyeing probiems to 


MARY KARLOVITZ 


Dye and Color expert for All Purpose Rit 


ry” 
Make your canning job pleasant and interesting this in the RI I boot h 
year by canning in tin. Ask your dealer to show 
you Burpee modern canning equipment. | Convention of the 


Yes, there are plenty of tin cans available for home 
use, and they may be used three 
times. 


American Home Economics Association 


Stevens Hotel June 20-23 
HOW TO CAN IN TIN 
The new Burpee Book shows you —_ 
how to take the drudgery out of 
canning. Contains 200 tested can- 
ning-in-tin recipes. Send 10c. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


BURPEE CAN SEALER co. 1401 Ww. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
133 W. Liberty Street 
Barrington, Ill. 
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et’s 
talk about 
cream sauces 


LL this talk about cream sauces being so 
difficult to make is sheer nonsense! 
Kitchen-wise homemakers, and teachers 
alike, know that the easy way to get a 
beautiful, smooth-flowing white sauce is 
the Carnation way. And no wonder— 
for double-rich, Irradiated Carnation is 
creamy-smooth to begin with and blends 
magically with other ingredients. And 
that isn’t all . . . Medium White Sauce 
a la Carnation doesn’t need a bit of 
butter and yet tastes so rich! No need to 
tell you the importance of this butter- 
less, extra-rich Carnation cream sauce in 
wartime... you £vow how it will dress up 
leftovers, extend foods, 
and add vitally impor- 
tant nutrients to other 
foods. If you'd like to 
know more about 
cream sauces and a 
score of other smart 
Carnation wartime 
tricks, send for your 


free copy of “Clever 
Ways with Carnation for the Duration.” 
Address Carnation Co., Dept. 715C, 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 
eu “FROM CONTENTED 


~ 
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How to Buy 
Blankets in Wartime 


USE CHATHAM’'S HELPFUL 6-PAGE FOLDER: 
“HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY” (iersime Baivion) 


This popular folder, used and recommended by many thousands of 
women in home economics, consumer and teacher groups, has been 
brought up to date to meet the latest wartime restrictions. An insert, 
explaining the effect of war conditions on wool and blankets, has 
also been added. The folder illustrates and describes Chatham 
Specification Labels, and will be sent free, in reasonable quantity, 
for discussion groups or classroom use. Mail the coupon today. 


This is the famous Chatham Informa- 
tive Label, approved by the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council. It tells the 
facts, enables you to determine for 
yourself Chatham quality and value. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS TODAY! _ 


Chatham Mfg. Co., Educational Dept., 57 Worth St.,d8ew York, N. Y. 
Please send ...... free copies of “How to Buy Biapkets Intelligently” (Wartime Edition) 
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The last jar on the shelf! 


“This hasn’t been an easy year for any- 

body. But it’s been some easier for us 

because of the things we raised and put 

up last summer.” 
. 


When Americans buckle down to do a job, 
they usually get results that surprise 
everybody —including themselves! 

Last year’s gardens are a good example. 
Some 20 million families tilled about 4 
million acres of ground and harvested 
8 million tons of food. They whittled down 
the country’s total food bill by at least 
$1,250,000,000 —an average of $62.50 a 
family. 

For 1944, the need is even greater. 
Reserve stocks must be replaced. Our 
armed forces and the peoples of freed 
lands call for more food! 

But if the need is greater, so is the 
opportunity. Seeds, tools and fertilizer are 
more plentiful. Experience gained last 
year will make this year’s gardens more 


productive. ...And Uncle Sam expects 
several million more families to learn for 
themselves the satisfaction of growing 
and eating their own food. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better un- 
derstanding of dairy products as human 
food—as a base for the development of new 
products and materials —as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Recent issues of national magazines feature this 
specially prepared recipe for Dole Pineapple 
Meringue Pie. Thinking you may have opportu- 
nities for using it, we are repeating it here. 


DOLE PINEAPPLE MERINGUE PIE 


2% cups (No. 2 can) VY, teaspoon salt 
Dole Crushed Pineapple 3 egg yolks 
\y cup sugar 1 tablespoon 
2% tablespoons lemon juice 
cornstarch 1 baked 9” pie shell 


Heat pineapple in saucepan. Mix Y%4 cup sugar 
thoroughly with cornstarch and salt, add all at once 
to hot pineapple, and cook, stirring, until thick and 
clear. Beat egg yolks with remaining 4 cup sugar, 
stir into hot mixture and cook, stirring, 1 minute. 
Remove from heat, stir in lemon juice, cool, and 
pour into baked pie shell. When cold spread 
roughly with this meringue: add dash of salt to 3 
egg whites, beat stiff, then beat in gradually 6 
tablespoons sugar. Bake 30 minutes in slow oven 
(300° Fi. Serve cold. 


BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 
IN THE STH WAR LOAN 


Thanks to the men, women, boys, and 
girls in Hawaii who are cooperating with 
our regular employees, the growing, har- 
CRUSHED PINEAPPLE vesting, and packing of Dole Pineapple 


Products continue. 
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Lip-smacking taste appeal is an important aid 
to the nourishing process 


® You can tell a small boy that a certain brown liquid 
doled out in spoons is good nutrition, and he'll still 
want to run the other way. But nourishment that 
comes with delicious taste gets a joyous welcome — 
it goes down easily—it digests well. That’s elementary. 

We'd like to point out that the highly nutritious 
General Foods cereals, such as Post Toasties, are na- 
tional breakfast favorites because they taste so good! 
Yes, people like Post Toasties for their crisp, delicious 
flavor. And now that the nutritional contribution of 
plentiful whole-grain cereals has become se important. 
Post Toasties’ perfect blend of tastiness and whole- 
grain nourishment gives you a food of especial merit. 

Eat Post Toasties for pleasure, and you're getting 
a goodly portion of the vital nutrition you need. 


What Post Toasties provide 


One ounce of Post Toasties, 
served with 3 ounces of milk 
supplies the following approxi- 
mate percentages* of an adult's 
minimum daily needs: 


Protein (5 gm.)—8 to 9°, 
Thiamin (.171 mg. )—17% 
Riboflavin (.218 mg.)—11% 
Niacin (.938 mg.)—6% 
Iron (1.02 mg.)—10% 
Calcium (102 mg.) —13% 
Phosphorus (92 mg.) —12°, 
Calories 165 


*Percentages (except Protein 
and Niacin) based upon the min- 
imum daily adult requirements 
as established by the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration. 
Protein based on 60 grams and 
70 grams and Niacin hased on 
15 milligrams, 


uN A delicious daily source of Group Six 


Post Toasties 


Also Post's 40°/. Bran Flakes, Grape-Nuts, Grape-Nuts Flakes, and hot 
Grape-Nuts Wheat Meal . . . all General Foods cereals 
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Valuable aids in teaching students the proper meth- 
ods of selection and care of fabrics are the tags and 
labels to be found on clothing. For students can be 
taught to buy recognized quality only through cor- 
rect identification. Celanese Corporation of Ameri- 
ca supplies manufacturers with identification and 
care tags and labels under certain stipulated con 

ave been familiar with 


rics, Celanese’, 
to look for the Celanese 
as an assurance of quality me 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat- og. 
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.CAP YOUR CANNING WITH 


F course you like to use only 

the newest, most modern 
methods in your home-canning 
demonstrations! Bernardin 2- 
piece metal caps are grand for 
your specialized purpose—they’re 
so easy to use—no bothering with 
old-time paraffin or rubber jar 
rings. And so many talking points! 
Positive vacuum-seal. Inside of 


FREE to Home Economists — 
Bernardin Home CanningGuide. 
64 colorful pages of simplified 
instructions, charts, recipes, 
menus and short-cut ideas. 10¢ 
to students and homemakers. 


BERNARDIN 


“TRIPLE-COATED” 2-PIECE 


MASON CAPS 


lids triple-coated for extra pro- 
tection against spoilage—a safe- 
guard not afforded by ordinary 
caps. Foods are exposed only to 
the top coating of acid-resisting 
white enamel. Economical, too— 
you'll use the screw bands time- 
after-time—replace only the in- 
expensive lids. Lids packed face 
to face to prevent sticking to- 
gether. You'll be delighted with 
Bernardin caps! 


or 


Backed by Good Housekeep- by 
ing Guaranty Seal—a big  \ Good Housekeeping 
feature of Bernardin Caps. 


BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP CO., INC. 


Dept. Z-6, Evansville, Indiana 
America’s Oldest Manufacturer of Metal Closures 
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BEFORE KELLOGG’S, the old-time 
breakfast cereal took hours of 
home cooking. Then came 
Kellogg's ready-to-eat cereals, pre- 
cooked and highly appetizing. 
And America’s breakfast habits 
underwent a revolutionary change. 


—GREATEST NAME IN CEREALS! 


INCE W. K. Kellogg first created Corn Flakes, the Kellogg Company 
has become the world’s largest manufacturer of ready-to-eat 


cereals. Today, “Kellogg's” is the greatest name in cereals. 


From the very first, Kellogg’s cereals were appetizing, tasty and con- 
venient to serve. More recently, Kellogg's has made great advances in 
the development of NUTRITIONAL QUALITIES of its cereals. And now, 
all Kellogg's cereals are not only tops in taste, but also the equal 
of the whole ripe grain in nearly all of the protective food elements 


declared essential in human nutrition. 


As a home economist, you can recommend Kellogg's cereals gn 4 impor- 
tant counts. They look good. They taste good. They are convenient to 
serve. And—most important to the home economist—they are good food. 


No wonder “Kellogg’s” is the greatest name in cereals. 


At the convention 
VISIT THE 
KELLOGG EXHIBIT 
Space No. 61 


During the American Home Eco- 
nomics Convention, at Chicago, 
visit our booth—for suggestions on 
meal-planning, breakfasts — for 
your copy of “The Grains Are 
Great Foods,” teaching aids. Sets 
of this material will be gladly sent 
on request to those not attending 


C0 
FLAKES 


RICE 


n 
Flakes 
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what orange juice adds 
breakfast! 


FULL QUOTA 


WITH ORANGE JUICE, the same break- 
& fast supplies this much of a day's needs: 


FULL QUOTA 
‘fe 
—VITAMINS— “OTHER VALUES 
Ca= Calcium Fe=Iron Pro= Proteins Cal= Calories 
= 


Helpful Hints for 
Classroom Discussions on the 
“Better Breakfast” 


VITAMINS — “OTHER VALUES? 
Ca-Calcium Fe-lron Pro= Proteins Cal—Calories 


Two out of three Americans don’t eat 
the right kind of breakfast. We skimp 
on foods we need for pep and energy. 
We miss the vitamins every good break- 
fast should supply. 

The morning meal should supply at 
least 4 of the day's total food require- 
ments. A breakfast of whole-grain or 
“restored” cereal with milk,an egg, but- 
tered toast and beverage is a good start. 
But notice (on the first chart above) 
that even this good breakfast falls short 
on vitamin C. Now add a glass of fresh 
orange juice! Right away we fill the full 
day's quota for vitamin C...and givea 
helpful boost to other vitamins and 
food values, too. 


C IS THE BREAKFAST VITAMIN 


At first glance it may seem extravagant 
to supply the day’s quota of vitamin C TABLE OF FOOD VALUES IN “BETTER BREAKFAST” 
at breakfast. Why not be satisfied with 
'4 of the day's needs? Only a few foods AMOUNT) CAL.! Gms | Gms. | | MGS. | mGS.| MGS. 
can be relied upon to supply worth- satis 
while amounts of vitaminC. That's why Cereal 105) 31 | 0090 | 00127 130 | 040 
nutrition experts agree that if we don't mith V2 cup 70} 36 | 1180 | 00022| 206 | 070 | .232 
get vitamin C at breakfast, we re almost Enriched Breed] 2slices | 122| 46 | o1sa | 00162 250 | .150 
certain not to get enough in the rest of 
our meals. Oranges marked Sunkist = 
can be relied upon to give you better Coflee | 
value throughout the year. They're Creom 1 tbsp 29| 04 | 0136 | 00003] 139 | 020 
the finest from 14,500 c rating = 
¢ finest fro m 14,500 cooperating | 
egg od 64 | 0290 | 00157! 750 | .125 | 175 
Orange Juice | 7 ounces | 1.26| 0350 | O0049| S60 | 210 | 182 105 
| 
TOTAL | 674 19.36 | 2222 | 00523 | 2250 | 805 799 | 105 ‘ 


Sunkist 


CALIFORNIA ORANGES BEST FOR JUICE -and Svery 
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ereal foods 


and their relation to 


national dieta ry madequactes 


EPEATED SURVEYS have shown,” says the 
National Research Council, “that the 
consumption of diets below the recom- 
mended standards is widespread in the United 
States.” An authority of the United States 
Public Health Service adds this arresting 
comment: “Nutritional diseases in all prob- 
ability constitute our greatest medical prob- 
lem . . . from the point of view of disability 
and economic loss.”’ 

The dietary inadequacies which these state- 
ments reflect are disturbing. They cannot be 
corrected by education alone. The problem 
of how to cope with them has challenged 
some of the country’s best minds. 

One of the answers has been the com- 
bined effort of industry, nutrition authori- 
ties and government, which has resulted in 
the enrichment of flour and bread, and the 
restoration of processed breakfast cereals. 

As M. L. Wilson, chief, and Dr. W. H. 


Sebrell, assistant chief of the Nutrition and 
Food Conservation Branch of the War Food 
Administration have declared: ‘The in- 
creased amounts of the B-complex vita- 
mins and iron, which reach the public 
through low cost, universally accepted 
staples like bread and flour, will con- 
tribute materially to the maintenance of 


good health and vitality in our people.” 


Cereal foods are eaten by almost everybody 
every day. For this reason .. . plus the fact 
that enriched and restored cereal foods con- 
tribute not only calories and proteins, but 
also B vitamins and iron in liberal amounts 
... Such foods can logically be called “foun- 
dation foods” fora nutritionally adequate diet. 

Thanks to enrichment and restoration, 
the role of cereal foods in human nutrition 


takes on increasing importance today. 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher gov't standards, including Drifted Snow ‘'Home-Perfected"’ 
Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat 
cereals are restored. All the brands above are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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PRESSURE 


With the urgent need for more home can- 
ning, government allotments provide for a limited supply of 
pressure cookers to be manufactured this year. 


The NATIONAL Pressure Cookers being made 
available are manufactured of cast aluminum with all pre-war 
features. No ration certificates are needed for their purchase. 


* By request of the Department of Agriculture, 
shipments of NATIONAL Pressure Cookers began in the far south 
about April Ist, and will gradually move northward with the 
canning season. Partial shipments will be made to all parts 
of the United States by July 1st. 


PLEASE CONTACT YOUR DEALER! 
The supply of NATIONAL Pressure Cookers for 1944 is limited. 
Our entire production has been allotted to dealers on the 
basis of past purchases. NO COOKERS ARE AVAILABLE FOR DIRECT 
SHIPMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS. So, please ask your dealer. 


NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER CO. 


Manufacturers of NATIONAL Pressure Cookers and PRESTO Cookers 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 


FREE! One copy of the New NATIONAL 

“Modern Guide to Home Canning"’ 
A ems In order to acquaint Home Economists who teach 
home canning with the new instructions given with 
each NATIONAL Pressure Cooker, the National 
Pressure Cooker Company is offering one FREE 
copy of its new “Modern Guide to Home Canning,” 
with instructions ond recipes, to home economists 
for educational purposes. (Additional copies may 
be ordered at 25¢ each. Please send remittance.) 
For your free copy simply send a postcard with 
your professional affiliation. 
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Food will build a new America! This is the 
theme of both of Miss Greer’s new books. Both 
emphasize the importance of food to man’s health 
an longevity. 

But Your Home and You covers the whole field of 
home economics and is a book for a composite 
course. Foods for Home and School is a book for 
a separate course infoods. In many schools both 
a composite home economics course and separate 
courses in foods and other subjects included in 
home economics are offered. Your Home and 
You and Foods for Home and School both have a 
place in the best-equipped school. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 
and 
FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


for modern liv- 


Your Home and You is a desi 
ing, written by one of the best-known teachers in 
America, a past president of the Home Economics 
Department of the National Education Associa- 
tion, an author whose books have stood the test 
of classroom use. 

Your Home and You prepares pupils for mod- 


ern life, emphasizing co-operation in home and 
family, and teaching the basic facts regarding 
foods, health, budgeting, the art of dressing sen- 
sibly and well, proper care of home and clothing, 
intelligent buying. A story introduces each new 
topic with the human-interest approach. 


THE MODE IN 


FOODS FOR HOME 


AND SCHOOL 

j Copyright 1944 

This new book meets wartime 
demands in our home economy. 
Recipes have been made in the 
light of the laboratories’ latest 
evaluations of the vitamins, of 
fats, including vitaminized marga- 
rines and other butter or lard al- 
ternates. The quantities of in- 
gredients have been reapportioned 
to help in the natio need for 
conservation. 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING 


Miss Greer’s workbook is the 
upil’s time-saver. By means of 
it the pupil is enthusiastically led 
to write her own textbook by re- 
cording the solutions of her prob- 
lems, selecting her own pictures, 


~ YOUR HOME 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 
THE GIRL TODAY: 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 
Lucretia P. Hunter 
LOOKING TOWARD 


DRESS AND HOME 


By Duicle G. Donovan 


Personal charm is the keynote of 
Mrs. Donovan’s book. To help 
girls to be attractive, to be popu- 
lar, to learn how to sew, to take J 
care of a home and of children, are 
important objectives of the book. 
How to find a job, how to live 
happily with others at home and in 
school, how to become a worthy 
member of society, are key studies. 


DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 


The workbook to accompany the 
Mode in Dress and Home is de- 
signed to make the study of cloth- 
ing and homemaking easier and 
more interesting. hen com-§ 
pleted it becomes a permanent 


and performing her own experi- MARRIAGE 
ments. Johnson, Randolph, and ments. 
Pixley 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


record of the year’s accomplish-Iim 
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